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The magic ring that takes you everywhere 


NE of the little-known miracles that 

made today’s automobiles and trucks 
possible is the ring and pinion gear. Engi- 
neers know it as one of the toughest problems 
the auto industry ever faced. 

The ring had to be compact, yet strong 
enough to take the entire engine load in 
transmitting power from drive shaft to 
wheels. Old-time ring gears often failed in 
service, wore rapidly, became noisy. Rear- 
axle trouble was common. 

What was needed was a steel that was 
tough, wear-resistant, yet easily machined. 
That could take heat treatment without 
warping, so the ring’s precision teeth could 
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be first machined, then heat-hardened, then 
finish ground. 


Where could a steel with these magical 
properties be found? Auto men turned to 
Timken for help in solving the problem. 


Today’s wide-spread use of nickel- 
molybdenum steels, together with special 


heat treating methods—largely the result of 
Timken recommendations—now enable the 


ring and pinion to outlast the vehicle itself. 
*Nickel-Moly” has such amazing toughness 
that ring gears can be made smaller, yet 
carry heavier loads. You drive in confidence 
wherever you wish. 
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YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





COPR. 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


*Nickel-Moly’s” good machining qualities, 
uniform response to heat treatment and 
freedom from distortion have simplified pro- 
duction, lowered costs. Gears are quieter, 
more accurate. 


The Timken Company can point to many 
such problems stamped “Solved—by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. It’s a record no other alloy 
steel producer has equalled. Why not let 
us help you with your problems too? Write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 
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- Rubber muscles for jaws 
that chew rocks 


A typical example of B. F Goodrich product improvement 


Y THE TIME it reaches the end of 

that roller coaster, a rock has 
become sand. Each climb carries it to 
a crusher that reduces its size—from 
big ones into little ones. 

But the chains that drove that whole 
mass of equipment were always wear- 
ing out, and beusking. They had to be 
gteased of course; the grease collected 
dust; the dust cut the chains. And 
when that mass of machinery stopped, 
costs mounted by the minute. 

Rubber V belts were proposed, but 
the terrific loads would have stretched 
them into useless shape in no time. 


Just about then B. F. Goodrich devel- 
oped a new kind of V_ belt—much 
stronger than other belts because of a 
new kind of reinforcement called a 
“grommet”. 

A B. F. Goodrich distributor sug- 
gested that the quarry owner replace 
the noisy, hard-to-maintain chain drives 
with these grommet belts. They were 
installed 7 years ago, have already 
lasted four times as long as the old- 
type drives, and are still going strong. 
They’re clean and quiet—no grease or 
dirt, no clanking. 

Improving products long considered 


““standard”’ is day-by-day work for 
B. F. Goodrich engineers. Every one 
of the thousands of BFG products is 
subject to continual research and ex- 
periment to improve the product or 
develop useful new applications of 
rubber for industry. Thousands of 
business men come to B. F. Goodrich 
first, sure that BFG has or will find the 
answer to their problems. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial and Gen- 
eral Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Know how a 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you 


how to save meal-making time with this new freezer 


from the makers of America's No. 1 Refrigerator ! 


You'll save hours of work, save shop- 
ping trips, cut food waste to a minimum 
with this new family-size Frigidaire 
Home Freezer. Best of all, you’ll save 
the fresh flavor, appearance and nutri- 
tional values of food when you preserve 
it this modern way. 


Frigidaire features give you new con- 
venience, greater safety in this 8.4 cu. ft. 
model. It has a permanent fast-freezing 
shelf—new counter-balanced lid that 
lifts at a touch, can’t pinch fingers— 
automatic light — automatic safety alarm 
—extra-thick, sealed-tight insulation. It 
keeps up to 290 lbs. of food at correct 
low temperatures at all times. 


It’s engineered by Frigidaire—by the 
men who developed America’s No. 
Refrigerator—smartly styled by Ray- 





Famous Meter-Miser mechanism provides an 
ocean of cold on a trickle of current. It’s 
sealed in steel, oiled for life. Guarded by 


5-Year Protection Plan. Only Frigidaire has it. 
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mond Loewy. And it’s powered by the 
dependable, economical cold-making 
mechanism only Frigidaire can give you, 
the famous Meter-Miser. 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer, today. See 
all the Frigidaire Home Freezers—up to 


‘ 26 cu. ft. capacity. See, too, other new 


Frigidaire Home Appliances. Find your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classified 
Phone Directory: or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


“OY 
FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 


Sliding Storage Baskets keep foods you expect 
to use first at top—permit easy access to 
space below. One of many extra-convenience 
features in a Frigidaire Home Freezer. 








LETTERS 


Phalanx Records 


I was greatly interested in your article 
“Utopia: From Dream to Dust” (NEWSWEEK, 
May 16) as I have in my possession the 
original ledger used at the Phalanx by 
Charles Sears, who was secretary and later 
president of that institution. Charles Sears 
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An original Phalanx ledger 


was my grandfather—and my father was 
born there in 1844. I am enclosing a Photo- 
static copy of a couple of pages from the old 
ledger which you may find of interest . .. 


S. S. SEaRs 
Nanton, Alta. 


Contested Claim 


Evidently Mr. Mangan of Chicago, who 
filed a claim to all space ( Newsweek, July 
11), does not realize that that quantity is in 
the public domain. I am highly incensed at 
his selfishness. 

Just to let him know he is not getting away 
with anything, I hereby claim my share of 
space which, reckoned at one share for 
every person in the United States, amounts 
to 1/150,000,000 of the total area. 

I also grant to the Federal government 
the right to travel through space—my por- 
tion—without charge or passport, to any 
planet in the solar system. 

I shall not apply to the United Nations 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


The Million-Dollar Cottage on Oak Street 


im Andrews stopped his car and 
my sat waiting for the traffic light 
ay to change. It was late after- 
My 

noon, and children were playing 
in the shade of the trees that bordered 
the quiet street. 





He watched them for a moment, and 
smiled broadly when a_ tow-headed 
youngster among them waved to him. It 
was young Tom Drake, who lived in the 
little Cape Cod cottage on the corner. 


Jim glanced toward the house. He re- 
membered it well . . . remembered how, 
about eight years ago, he had sat in the 
small, comfortable living-room and talked 
with Tom’s father about his plans for the 
future, his plans for his family .. . 


Phe Drakes had just bought the house, 
Jim remembered, and he had advised Mr. 


Drake to take a New York Life policy 
sufficient to pay off the balance of the 
mortgage, just in case... 


And then Jim recalled the day, six 
months ago, when a letter came from Mrs. 
Drake thanking him for his help at the 
time of her husband’s death. 


“And,” she said at the end of the letter, 
“I’m just beginning to realize how much 
the children and I owe to you for helping 
him protect our home with life insurance. 
Otherwise, | don’t know what we would 
do or where we would go with housing as 
it is now. This little cottage of ours is 
worth a million dollars to us today: . .” 


The light had changed from red to 
green. Jim Andrews waved to young Tom 
Drake, put his car in gear and moved 
ahead. He had another call to make 


farther down Oak Street, where a family 
from out of town had just bought a house. 

“Good afternoon,” he would say. “I’m 
Jim Andrews, the New York Lite agent 
in this town, and...” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











stay inNEW YORK?” 









Right in the center of things 
—of course! Plenty of airy out- 
side rooms are now available 
at The Commodore — espe- 
cially during the latter part 
of the week. 


And what convenience! A di- 
rect entrance from Grand 
Central Terminal . . . all mid- 
town activities within easy 
walking distance ... express 
subways and buses to distant 
points right at the door! 


e 
FOUR AIR-CONDITIONED RESTAURANTS 
Finest Food— Sensible Prices 
+ 


HOTEL 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 


MARTIN SWEENY, Chairman 
E. L. SEFTON, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL & AIRLINES TERMINALS 
On Manhattan's Midtown East Side 
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for membership since my claim is so legiti- 
mate that it requires no sanction by any 


official body. 
LAURENCE E. SHAPIRO 
Waterbury, Conn. 


>... We are ex-servicemen trying to make 
a go of things and wonder if Mr. Mangan 
would lease all concession rights. Fifty-fifty 
basis, of course! 


Joe BurKEVICH 
RicHarp M, WHITE 
W. F. Bruckno 
F. L. Stam 
Veterans High School 
Allentown, Pa. 


Diamond Anniversary 


NewsweEEX July 11 stated: “President and 
Mrs. Truman celebrated their diamond 
(30th) wedding anniversary June 28.” 

Thirty years is “pearl” .. . 


Mrs. Joun E. Price 
Houston, Texas 


© According to all the lists I have consulted, 
the 75th wedding anniversary is the diamond 
anniversary ... 


Miss ETHEL AMBLER 
Philadelphia 


® See Webster’s dictionary . . . the 60th or 
75th is the diamond wedding . . . 


RoBEeRT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


Prior to 1937 the 75th wedding anni- 
versary was observed as diamond, but since 
few reached this milestone, the National Re- 
tail Jewelers Association issued a revised list 
making the 60th anniversary the diamond. 
In 1948, in an obvious move to increase 
sales, the Jewelry Industry Council, in co- 
operation with other trade organizations, re- 
vised the entire list of anniversaries, making 
the diamond the 30th. Other changes: First, 
from paper to clocks; fifteenth, from crystal 
to watches. 


Poetic Credit 


In Newsweex’s Letters column of July 
18, S. S. Gray asks if I’ve seen a bit of 
poesy that’s being passed around. I’ve not 
only seen it, I wrote it . . . It’s hell not to 
be paid for your work, but it’s worse hell 
not to be credited with it. 


GorDON SEAGROVE 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
New York City 


Newsweek is happy to establish the iden- 
tity of the hitherto anonymous author of the 
widely circulated “The Morning After—Wife 
Speaking.” 


’Hopper Hint 


Particularly interested in your report on 
controlling grasshoppers in Wyoming (NEws- 
WEEK, July 4) by spreading poisoned bran 
by airplanes to decimate them before adult- 
hood. Was discussing the method with a 
former Canadian Army man, and he sug- 
gested that the thousands not eradicated 
thus and beginning flight as adults could 





International 


Burning them is too expensive 


perhaps be burned by jet flame throwers as 
used by Army tanks or attached to airplanes, 
depending on the height of flight by the 
insects. 

Could you please let me know if the De- 
partment of Agriculture considers this sug- 
gestion of any practical value? 


Mrs. KaTHRIN Hooper 
St. Michel de Bellechasse, Que. 


Department of Agriculture experts say 
flame throwers are impractical both because 
of the high expense and because they don't 
always get all the bugs. 


Anti-Fast-Talking 


So what if radio M.C. John Nelson can 
talk 486 words a minute (Newsweek, June 
6)? If Lincoln had talked that fast, the 
Gettysburg Address would have passed into 
limbo in just 32.96 seconds. Seems to me 
people these days ought to think more about 
what they say than how fast they say it. 


R. Y. McCLENAHAN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Maker of Anericas Mast Distinctive Cas Lrings Nou Autonuatee Shilling With 


HYDRA- MATIC! 


NO GEARS 10 SHIFT! NO CLUTCH T0 PRESS! SIMPLE AS 1-2-8 / 
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: START THE ENGINE... 




















fonal and discover a thrilling new way to 
ye drive—without a clutch pedal. 
— For today, HYDRA-MATIC transmission* eliminates 
‘ S 
ylanes the clutch pedal—in the new 1949 Lincoln 
y i. and Lincoln Cosmopolitan! 
1e De- 
—~ SET THE “DRIVE”.. 
— Another blessing! There’s a handy 
“Drive Selector’’— instead of the 
gear shift! With just a touch of 
ts say your finger—you set it at the “Drive” 
ecause 7 position. Then you... 
y don't 
STEP ON THE ACCELERATOR... 
on can and go from low to high with a smooth, 
x, June sweeping surge of power. It’s the miracle of 
st, the HYDRA-MATIC transmission! All you do is press 
ed into the accelerator and steer. To slow down 
to me or stop, you just step on the brake. Could any 
e about kind of driving be more beautifully simple? 
y it. 
\HAN 
—— 
wv 
e 19 LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN SPORT SEDAN 
White side-wall tires. road lamps, and *HYDRA-MATIC 
——$—$—$<$—$—$—$—— ‘raunsmission optional at extra cost 
6.50 
$10.00 ‘ ‘. . 
Special New ‘‘Salon Styling’’ 
e Lincoln proudly presents the most beautifully fash- “Salon Styling’’ that make the 1949 Lincolns more 
street ioned automobile interiors in the world. All with than ever America’s most distinctive fine cars—inside 
La superb new tailoring...completely new upholstery and out! See them at your Lincoln dealer’s today. 





5. 1949 fabrics...smart new body colors...and exclusive, new LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
ang 





IMPACT causes WEAR 


| that costs money 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able 


to help you with your impact wear problems 


Daily, the battering of impact . . . the hammer, hammer 
of moving parts produces premature and expensive failure 
in machines. The losses from this destructive pounding are 
often unnecessarily high in replacement costs and time lost. 


Our business is to help you curb this cost of wear. 


Case studies reveal that Brake Shoe manganese steel 
screening plates took the abusive battering of 7,000,000 
tons of tough Illinois limestone over a period of 27 years. 
Still in service, they show only little wear. Our manganese 
steel grinding mill liners took the smashing blows of 535,145 
tons of gold ore before replacement was required. 700,000 
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co ntietes FRICTION 


tons of sharp-edged boulders, sand and gravel have spewed 
through a Brake Shoe dredge pump and “‘it still gives ex- 
cellent service.” These are typical results of Brake Shoe 
engineering and know-how. 


For over 47 years, Brake Shoe has worked to make the 
machines and parts used by industry last longer. Our re- 
search has discovered or developed the solution to many 
problems in the six major fields of wear: impact, heat, cor- 
rosion, friction, abrasion and vibration. 


We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problems. Send for free booklet, “Cutting the Costs of 
Industrial Wear.” The address: 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949, American Brake Shoe Company 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION ° AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
. ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ° ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION e¢ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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tor Your !ntormation 


ALL ABOARD FOR MARS: Rocket warfare and the atom 
bomb proved that there was more than an inkling of 
realism in those successors to Jules Verne in the newspaper 
comic strips. This week another pet subject of the imagi- 
native comic artists assumes real proportions with Medi- 
cine’s exclusive disclosure that the United States Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine has been studying problems 
we might encounter on our space ships flying to Mars 
and other planets. If you have been worrying about your 
travel kit and preparations for your maiden interplanetary 
flight you can get some of the answers on page 40. 


WALDORF WIZARDRY: Newsweek's Press department 
reported on the woes of The New Haven Register after 
publishing the Waldorf-Astoria’s 
rec.pe for chocolate cake (June 
27). We published the recipe, as 
part of the report. Judging by the 
mail from irate housewives, who 
tried and failed on the Waldorf 
version, they're having their trou- 
bles with the recipe too. Typical 
of the reader reaction was one 
woman's comment: “If printing 
the Waldorf cake recipe is your 
idea of a joke, it fell as flat as my cake—and, brother, that 
was flat.” But it was left to a baker to sum up the whole 
problem. “After all,” he said, “it takes a baker.” 





SUCCESS STORIES: There are two unusual success stories 
this week. One on page 32 reads like a typical Russian 
story—the eight-year career of Stalin’s son, Lt. Gen. Vas- 
si'y Stalin. The other, on page 44, is a typical American 
story—the 40-year career of Charles F. (Boss) Kettering 
of General Motors. 


TELEVISION TEMPERATURE: Newsweex’s _ television 
show continues over the DuMont network from 8-8:30 
EDT on Monday nights. But the program now originates 
from New York with Washington Bureau Chief Ernest K. 
Lindley, who acts as moderator, commuting to New York 
for the purpose. As for the show, reports continue to indi- 
cate that it is well received by televiewers in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, and De- 
troit. Torrid summer temperatures have been a problem, 
though, with klieg lights in the DuMont studio shining on 
guests and NewsweEEk staffers alike. On July 4 New York 
blistered under 97-degree heat. But that was cool by con- 
trast with the 110 degrees recorded in the studio that night. 


THE COVER: The plumbers and electricians were still 
working on Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s new office 
at the Pentagon as Washington bureau staffer Dick Davis 
and photographer Yousuf Karsh arrived for an 8:30 ap- 
pointment. “Ten minutes—no more,” 
said the Secretary to Karsh. Then he 
added: “No one has ever taken a 
good picture of me.” As might be 
expected, the photographer took 
more than twice the allotted time 
and NEWSWEFK readers can judge 
how well he succeeded. Johnson was 
named to the Defense post for the 
express purpose of “knocking heads 
together” and ending the internecine service squabbling. 
How well he has succeeded and the troubles he is en- 
countering are appraised on page 18. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 
KEEPS RIGHT ON IMPROVING 


Long Distance is faster. Calls go through on the average in 


1.6 minutes—nine times out of ten while you hold the line. 





Local Service is better. The operator answers or the dial 
tone comes on faster than at any time since before the war. 


Calls go through promptly and accurately. 





Equipment troubles are fewer than ever. Those reported 


by customers have decreased 15% from a year ago. 














Sin big construction program of the Bell 
System has resulted in important improve- 
ments in telephone service, and has brought 
telephones to millions of people who did 
not have them before. 


Thousands of miles of new Long Dis- 
tance lines have been added. Many cities 
are now linked by networks which can 
carry both voice and television. New and 
modern Western Electric equipment—the 
finest that can be made — is giving better, 
clearer, faster service to millions of tele- 
phone users, on every kind of call. 

There has never been so great an ex- 
pansion and improvement in telephone 
service as in the past three years. Still 
more good things are ahead for we’re keep- 
ing right on with the job. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

It’s still hush-hush, but the Air Force’s 
entire doctrine of strategic bombing is 
undergoing a searching study by the 
newly created Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group, an all-service body respon- 
sible directly to Defense Secretary John- 
son . . . Discount renewed talk that Mon 
Wallgren, former governor of Washing- 
ton, will be renominated to a government 
job . . . Some old-time officials of the 
Agriculture Department say privately 
they've been told to support Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan’s farm plan—or else 
.. . State Democratic organizations are 
being encouraged to stage “little Des 
Moines” meetings to court the farmers. 
Brannan will appear to try to sell his 
plan . . . You can expect the National 
Research Council to refuse to screen or 
recommend young scientists for atomic- 
energy fellowships if the O’Mahoney 
amendment calling for FBI investiga- 
tions for nonsecret work becomes law . . 
Watch for an explosion between both 
Administration Democrats and_ liberal 
forces and Senator McCarran of Nevada, 
who’s keeping the displaced-persons bill 
on the shelf in the Judiciary Committee. 


Five Per Center Inquiry 

Look for the forthcoming Congression- 
al inquiry to bring out the fact that 
Washington’s leading “5 per center” was 
regularly given advance tips on Army 
purchases and disposals; in fact, he re- 
ceived a copy of the complete Army 
procurement schedule for a year ahead. 
It also will be disclosed that high-placed 
attempts were made to keep in their jobs 
Army officers who were playing with the 
“3D per centers.” You also can expect the 
name of Major General Vaughan, White 
House aide, to figure increasingly in the 
case. 


Prophet Honored 

A political novice who called the turn 
on the last elections, while seasoned 
Democrats despaired, is getting a choice 
political plum. Daniel F. Cleary, a Vet- 
erans Administration attorney, on his 
own time last September worked out a 
forecast of the balloting which fell only 
eight electoral votes short of the number 
Truman got. His only previous political 
experience was as a precinct worker in 
Chicago before the war. Cleary, 39-year- 
old Air Force veteran, will be named 
$12,000-a-year chairman of the War 
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Claims Board, which will divide $50,- 
000,000 of German-Jap assets among 


mistreated U.S. war prisoners and will 


formulate a general war-claims policy. 
Former Rep. Georgia Lusk of New 
Mexico is in line to be another member 
of the commission. She’s a Democrat. 


Political Notes 

Outcome of Virginia's hot Democratic 
primary for governor on Aug. 2 will go a 
long way in dictating Senator Byrd's 
political future. If his candidate loses, it 
may mean the end of the Byrd machine 
. . . The Senate Rules Committee has 
decided quietly to take no action on the 
election contests of Sens. Homer Fergu- 
son of Michigan, Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, and Harley Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia . . . One of the candidates for the 
Michigan GOP gubernatorial nomination 
is expected to step aside shortly—after 
some statewide headlines . . . Michigan 
politicians look for a big turnover in the 
membership of their Congressional dele- 
gation in 1950. Probable retirements: 
Representatives Woodruff, Michener, 
Blackney, and possibly even fiery Clare 
Hoffman. 


Treason-Trial Reforms 

Truman soon may recommend to Con- 
gress that it revise Federal! court proce- 
dure for handling treason and espionage 
trials. He’s approved in principle two 
proposals submitted by Representative 
Furcolo, Massachusetts Democrat: First, 
appointment of a special committee of 
the nation’s outstanding jurists and at- 
torneys to study and recommend means 
to prevent introduction in evidence of 
government documents affecting the na- 
tional security. This issue was raised 
during the Washington trial of Judith 
Coplon. Second, ‘provision for a second 
judge to sit in on trials of this type so 
that the generally long and bitter court- 
room battles wouldn't have to be re- 
peated in the event of illness or death of 
the presiding judge. Incidentally, Con- 
gress probably will enact legislation to 
prohibit picketing of Federal courts. The 
move was stirred by the picketing in 
connection with the New York trial of the 
eleven Communists. 


Public-Power Fight 

A hot public-power fight is building up 
in Congress and within the Democratic 
Party. In bringing out the Interior Depart- 
ment money bill, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee knocked out funds voted 
in the House for transmission lines to 
market public power, The Senate version 


gives private utilities the job of installing 
the distribution facilities, House leaders 
are seething over the move, They think 
it is more anti-public power than anything 
the 80th Congress did, and they threaten 
to keep Congress in session indefinitely 
unless the Senate accepts the original 
version, Representative Kirwan, Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee chairman, had demanded punitive ac- 
tion in 1950 against House opponents of 
the transmission-lines appropriations, and 
now he’s renewing the attack, Truman 
also is angry because several of his Mis- 
souri friends worked to get the transmis- 
sion funds killed—an operation in which 
the solid bloc of Republicans on the Sen- 
ate committee was aided by a Democratic 
group including Thomas of Oklahoma and 
McCarran of Nevada. 
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Trends Abroad 

Nothing has been said officially, but it’s 
learned that less than a month after Rus- 
sia suspended manganese and chrome-ore 
shipments to the U. S., large consignments 
were offered to France in exchange for 
steel tubing—a prime item on the U.S. 
list of banned war-potential goods . 
Red Army soldiers in occupied Vienna are 
no longer’ permitted to visit public enter- 
tainment places. The Soviet troops are 
virtually confined to barracks during their 
off-duty hours to prevent fraternization 
with Austrians or Allied soldiers . 
American officials are worried over reports 
that Harry Bridges’s longshoremen’s union 
intends to “move in” on the Philippines in 
September to organize left-wing unions 
as they did in Hawaii, Washington con- 
siders the Philippines and India as the 
two most valuable anchors for the West- 
ern world’s defense in the Far East. 


Soviet-Zone Refugees 

A grave economic and political prob- 
lem facing Western Germany is the in- 
creasing flood of Soviet-zone refugees, 
now arriving at the rate of about 45,000 
a month. Thousands don’t report to 
Anglo-American authorities after crossing 
the borders and thus have to live illegally 
without ration cards or work permits. 
Motives of the refugees are not only to 
escape political persecution and enjoy the 
higher living standards in the West, but 
also to avoid a new wave of Russian 
conscription for the expanding Erz 
Gebirge uranium mines—largely worked 
by forced-labor gangs. Men up to 48 
whom the Soviets catch trying to cross 
the border are automatically sent to the 
mines. At one mine area, surrounded by 
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barbed wire and guarded by machine 
guns, the labor force has increased re- 
cently from 5,000 to 65,000. 


Postwar Volkswagen 

Adolf Hitler’s promise of a Volkswagen 
(People’s Car) in every German garage 
is currently causing a headache to British- 
zone Officials, Back in 1938, when the 
Nazi dictator offered a Volkswagen to 
every German who planked down the 
purchase price (990 reichsmarks) in ad- 
vance, 300,000 Germans did so, Not one 
got a car; the entire Volkswagen factory 
output went to the expanding German 
Army, Now two of the swindled Germans 
have filed suits for delivery of Volks- 
wagen, which are now being manufac- 
tured at a rate of 60,000 a year. One of 
the Germans claims to have paid the 
full price; the other says he made only a 
down payment but offers to pay the re- 
mainder in West marks, 


Foreign Notes 

Best-informed sources expect the Com- 
munists to poll a maximum 6% vote at the 
August election in the Western zones of 
Germany, It’s also estimated that in a 
really free election in the Soviet zone the 
Communists would poll only 10 or 12%, 
and most of this support actually would 
be based on patronage . . . British busi- 
nessmen are talking with favor about the 
prospects of Sir Oliver Franks becoming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when and 
if Cripps steps up or out of the govern- 
ment, However, Franks isn’t a member of 
the Labor Party . . . All told, 200 teams of 
European technicians will be studying 
American plants and productive tech- 
niques in the U.S. this year under ECA 
sponsorship. ECA officials have found that 
visits of foreign technicians here produce 
better results than sending American mis- 
sions abroad. 
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ECA and the Farm Surplus 

Administration officials think that Con- 
gressional adoption of the McClellan 
plan, forcing the ECA to earmark definite 
funds for the purchase of surplus farm 
commodities for export to Europe, would 
give Moscow a valuable propaganda 
weapon. Hence its defeat is predicted. 
Russian propagandists say that the ERP 
is not really a recovery program but a 
mechanism to dump American surplus 
goods in Europe. The Russians have 
been trying to sell this story for months, 
and it’s felt the McClellan amendment 
would strengthen their case. Passage also 
would hobble the European Recovery 
Program by reducing shipments of vital 
nonfarm items. 


Aviation Notes 

Insiders think that recent top-person- 
nel changes in important aircraft-manu- 
facturing companies are preliminary to a 
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new series of merger moves. The defense 
establishment favors some mergers to 
keep the industry healthy . . . As a result 
of the heavy traffic attracted by airline 
cut-rate “coach” fares, Convair, Boeing, 
and Lockheed are designing new planes 
to seat a third more passengers than the 
luxury liners. Convair promises a plane 
which can be operated profitably at the 
long-talked-of 3-cent-a-mile fare . .. Even 
Republicans are conceding now that 
nothing much is expected to come out of 
the House probe of the B-36 . . . Because 
of bitter wrangling in the Fairchild proxy 
fight, the Air Force now is reviewing its 
entire atom-driven aircraft program, for 
which Fairchild holds the prime contract. 
The program is moving smoothly, but the 
AF wants to make sure there will be no 
future criticism such as the Hickenlooper 
hearings on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


Jolt to Navy 

It hasn’t been publicized but Defense 
Secretary Johnson has ordered the mili- 
tary agencies to make plans for the pos- 
sible lay-off of 200,000 of the 900,000 
civilian employes in the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force. The order has Navy officials 
seething. They say they would be forced 
to discharge 125,000 of the total, which 
they believe is rank discrimination. If 
the order is carried through, the Navy 
would close many offices, hospitals, and 
shore establishments. Under the plan the 
Army would have to fire about 50,000 
civilians and the Air Force 25,000. 


Business Footnotes 

Even proponents of a Congressional in- 
vestigation of insurance companies now 
believe the inquiry will die before it gets 
under way .. . There'll be another cam- 
paign in the fall to boost lagging sales of 
men’s shirts. It will include heavy adver- 
tising, new, styles, and lower prices . . . 
Hog prices are expected to drop to about 
the support level of $18.50 in the fall 
after steadiness this summer . . . Auto- 
mobile men think that the British motor- 
car industry could sell 25,000 small cars 
a year in the American market if prices 
were cut about 25% . . . Look for further 
drops in the price of natural rubber, now 
around its prewar price of 16 cents a 
pound. Supplies are plentiful, and 1949 
U.S. consumption is expected to run 
more than 8% below last year’s . . . Busi- 
ness-minded congressmen are predicting 
that protective tariffs will be back as a 
major issue within a year or two. 
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Movie Notes 

Hollywood insiders expect that Wins- 
ton Churchill’s daughter Sarah will sign 
a long-term movie contract with produc- 
er Hal Wallis. She’s currently playing 
summer stock in the East . . . Paramount 
is paying $350,000 for the Broadway hit 


“Detective Story” as a vehicle for Alan 
Ladd . . . Type casting is being reversed 
in an attempt to stir new interest in 
Hollywood names. Example: In “Bitter 
Victory” Diana Lynn, a sweet-ingenue 
type, plays a villainess, while Lizabeth 
Scott, generally a blond menace, gets 
the romantic lead . . . Virginia Mayo is 
the choice to play opposite Milton Berle 
in his “comeback” picture, “Always Leave 
Them Laughing” . . . For the first time 
since the war two top Hollywood films 
will have world premiéres overseas—Dar- 
ryl Zanuck’s “Pinky” and “Twelve 
O'Clock High.” Opening in Paris this 
summer, they'll be released in the U. S. 


in the fall. 


Radio Lines 

Gertrude Lawrence may become the 
star of a costly network television revue 
next fall . . . The latest Western show 
to be auditioned for radio is a Broncho 
Billy series based on the adventures of 
the early cowboy movie hero Gilbert 
M. Anderson . . . In lining up ABC's 
forthcoming Lil Abner TV series, the 
producers expect little troubie casting the 
hero or Daisy Mae, but they are con- 
cerned about finding players willing or 
able to represent Pappy and Mammy 
Yokum and other exotic Al Capp char- 
acters . . . Garry Moore, displaced by 
Eddie Cantor as M.C. of Take It or 
Leave It, is working up a new daytime 
show for the fall . . . To overcome the 
movie industry’s opposition to television 
appearances of top stars, TV officials plan 
to offer an exchange of free network plugs 
for current filins. They aim to make the 
deal so attractive that exhibitors will 
force studio bosses to let their stars go 
before the TV cameras. 


Miscellany 

Hearst would like to buy back The 
Washington Times Herald. In fact, there 
has been some preliminary talk with the 
seven executives who inherited the paper 
from Cissy Patterson. However, they're 
divided on the proposed deal, which 
would give each of the seven $800,000, 
plus employment contracts for at least 
two of the group . . . John L. Lewis isn't 
at all unhappy because cartoonists and 
photographers consistently portray him as 
a quarrelsome bushy-eyed devil. The 
portrayal has acquired a trade-mark value 
and his coal miners like the battling 
pose. . . Beginning in October Mer. 
Fulton J. Sheen will write a weekly in- 
spirational column for newspaper syndi- 
cation . . . Marie Beynon Ray, author of 
“How to Conquer Your Handicaps,” is 
working on a book about the psychologi- 
cal problems of retirement for persons in 
all income brackets. It'll give detailed 
advice on how to find new interests . . . 
Thomas Mann’s “Doctor Faustus” now 
is the best-selling serious literary work 
in the U. S. zone of Germany. 
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How profits benefit workers 


TN 1914 a workman made $1.85 a day. 
)& Investors had provided him with tools 
worth $3500 per workman. 


These days a workman makes $10.90 a 
day because he has tools worth $8380 to 
help him. 


His higher earnings result from the 
better tools he has available. The better 
tools were paid for largely out of the profits 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York & National Industrial Conference Board, 
Menthly Letter on Ei Condit The Nat i City Bank of New York. 








companies have made and have ploughed 
back into the business. 


Profits are the best protection and assur- 
ance a workman can have of better and 
better wages—if he uses efficiently the 
machines which profits buy. That labor 
leader knew what he was talking about 
when he said, “The worst crime against 
working people is a company which fails 
to operate at a profit.” 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Congressional reaction to the tone of Truman’s economic 
message was predominantly favorable, despite criticism by 
the economy bloc. 

The legislative outlook is substantially unchanged, however. 
Only four of the President’s specific eleven recommendations 
seem destined for approval this session, and of these, three 
were headed for enactment before the message. 

Proposals slated for approval before adjournment: (1) raising 
the minimum wage probably to 60 or 65 cents, (2) extension 
of reciprocal trade, (3) extension of the time limit on RFC 
loans to business, probably from 10 to 20 years, and (4) study 
of investment, development and marketing opportunities in 
an expanding economy. (Congressional subcommittees have 
already been created.) 

Proposals on which action is doubtful: (1) Point Four legis- 
lation, now before committees in both houses, and (2) Fed- 
eral assistance in planning local public works. 

Proposals apparently dead for this session: (1) repeal of the 
tax on transportation of goods, (2) the Brannan plan, even in 
limited, trial form, (3) increased unemployment compensa- 
tion, (4) extension to 1950 of readjustment allowances for 
veterans not protected by state unemployment compensation, 
and (5) expansion of social security. 

Hill sentiment favors repeal of the transportation tax, but the 
idea seems doomed because Democratic leaders fear any tax- 
repealing bill would release the mounting pressure for repeal 
of wartime excises, which Truman opposes. 


> The Council of Economic Advisers still is divided, despite 
agreement on the midyear report. Chairman Nourse’s opti- 
mistic view of the future is at sharp variance with the fore- 
bodings of Keyserling and Clark. 

If the recession deepens, conservative opinion in the council 
will probably favor tax cutting over pump-priming. Both 
groups agree on one thing: If the economy continues to slide, 
heavy deficit financing is inevitable. 

The extent of under-employment will be explored by the new 
government survey being directed by John R. Steelman. 
Labor and liberal groups insist that official statistics don’t re- 
flect the rise in the number of part-time workers. 


Supporters of the Murray economic-expansion bill continue 
to press for a complete study of the employment situation, di- 
rected by a topflight nongovernment expert. 


> Truman’s stand-pat attitude on his budget has failed to curb 
strong Congressional pressure for immediate economy. 


Opinion is divided between the Senate and House on how 
cuts should be made. The upper house is still inclined toward 
a broad 5 to 10% economy directive, to be tacked onto an ap- 
propriation bill. In the House, sentiment is mounting for spe- 
cific slashing through one large recession bill. 


Senator Vandenberg has suggested a compromise under which 
the President would be directed to effect economies on a per- 
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centage basis, but government agencies would be credited 
with cuts already made by appropriation committees. 


> Reduced British buying in the U.S. will begin to pinch 
American exporters this fall. But government experts antici- 
pate a pickup next spring. 


Impact of the cut-off has been exaggerated, according to 
Washington experts. They point out that when the British 
resume purchases in 1950 the monthly average will be only 
$33,000,000 below the 1949 rate. 


Livelier salesmanship in the U. S. is being urged on the Brit- 
ish as a means of overcoming their dollar shortage. American 
financial experts are advising them not only to raise produc- 
tivity but also to direct more of their exports away from soft- 
currency areas and toward the U. S. 


Untapped markets for English-made goods are believed to 
exist in the U. S., especially in the South and West. The Brit- 
ish are being urged to work these areas and to push their 
products with more advertising, better packaging, and 
sprightlier sales representation. 


> Truman’s legislative leaders still are balking at providing 
arms-for-Europe during this session. They maintain that even 
if Congress stays until Labor Day there probably won't be 
time for hearings and the long debate that is anticipated. 


The Administration hasn't given up, however. It will continue 
its pressure for prompt action after ratification of the Atlantic 
Pact. 


The situation in Asia will affect the military-aid program 
when it does come before Congress. Supporters of assistance 
for non-Communist China have invited State Department co- 
operation on an arms-for-Asia program. If the Administration 
refuses they promise a ferocious floor fight in both houses of 
Congress. 


> The averting of an immediate steel strike is added insurance 
against major labor-management battles during the next few 
months. Although events could force their hands, President 
Walter Keuther of the United Auto Workers, and John L. 
Lewis, will probably maintain an armed truce pending a 
settlement on steel. 


> Cyrus Ching’s success in bringing U.S. Steel and CIO 
President Philip Murray together last week will end Admin- 
istration efforts to put Ching’s independent mediation and 
conciliation service back into the Labor Department. The 
conciliation service’s director has now displaced John R. Steel- 
man as Truman’s ace labor trouble-shooter. . 


> Loss of Taft’s support accounts for Rep. Hugh Scott’s an- 
nounced resignation as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 


Actual displacement of the chairman probably won't take 
place until after a special Aug. 4 meeting. Stassen supporters 


are pushing Victor Johnson, while Taft is reported favoring 
former Sen. John H. Danaher. 


© Newsweek, July 25, 1949 
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: Arrive prepared. You button things up in short order 
+ \ when you go Pullman. Just ask vour porter to bring 


Arrive relaxed. Tension disappears, cares vanish while 


4. you enjoy yourself in the spacious Pullman lounge car. 
you a table... and you work in air-conditioned com- \— Here you make new friends, relax, pass the time quickly 
fort—free of distractions, completely at ease. and pleasantly. 


How to keep appoiniinents 


trom becoming disappointments 
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Arrive alert. You rest every one of the 200 bones in Arrive on time. It’s a cinch when you travel on de- 


3, your body as you sleep the night through in your soft, (4 pendable, railroad schedules, arrive right in the heart 
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clean, roomy Pullman bed. This rest fills you full of \ of town, convenient to everything. When you go 
pep and go, keys you up to take the job ahead in stride. Pullman, you keep appointments. 
Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49, open through THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


October 2nd. Don’t miss the Pullman Exhibit! 
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PAID A LITTLE MORE 


FOR A BETTER SET!” 








MAYBE you don’t know me yet, 
but you will. 


I’m the fellow who’s going to sell you 
your first television receiver. 


Television is a wonderful thing. It’s 
worth every cent you spend for it — 
if you spend enough! 


That’s the first hard fact you and I 
have to face together. Good television 
just can’t be cheap. And cheap tele- 
vision isn’t good enough to satisfy 
most people. 


I have never yet heard a customer say, 
“I wish I had bought a less expen- 
sive set.” 


But plenty of them say, “If I had only 
paid a little more for a set with a 
bigger screen and a better picture.” 


And that brings up the second hard 
fact: 


You can’t just go out and buy the 
receiver you want today. If you want 
a good one, there’s bound to bea wait. 


I sell Du Mont, and several other 
makes. If you insist on immediate 
installation, I can give it to you— but 
not on the set you ought to have. 


I'd rather sell you a Du Mont receiver 
because I know you'll be happy with 
it. Du Mont will give you a big, clear, 
bright picture; trouble-free service; 
long life. 


So my suggestion would be that you 
drop in today, pay a few dollars down 
and get your name on the waiting list. 


Otherwise, here’s what happens: 


Sometime in the next few months 
you're going to get television fever. 
You'll get it bad. You'll dash in here 
and want a set quick. I won’t be able 
to get you what you want, so you 
will take the second best. 


Television is too important to settle 
for anything less than the finest. And 
you don’t need to, if you play it smart 
and get your name on the list now. 
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Muted Bell for the Fourth Round 


A nation suffering from a severe case of 
economic jitters, as the United States 
clearly was, could hope for recovery with 
a stretch of industrial peace and quiet. 
Last week, instead, its nerves were kept 
jangling by a noisy debate between labor 
and industry over the cause of the dis- 
turbance and the required treatment. 

Labor’s prescription was a fourth round 
of wage increases to bolster purchasing 
power and thus increase consumption. 
Industry insisted that labor’s cure would 
kill, since wage increases would force 
higher prices at a time when prices al- 
ready were meeting consumer resistance. 

Neither side wanted to come to blows 
about it. Both realized that neither could 
afford a fight. The only result could be a 
further weakening of the nation’s econ- 
omy—to wreck production, prices, and 
profits and to increase unemployment. 
Yet, as the argument grew more bitter, 
the possibility of a drag-out battle inevi- 
tably increased. Last week only the pres- 
tige and power of Harry S. Truman and 
the persuasive peacemaking of the direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, Cyrus $. Ching, man- 
aged to stave it off. 

The week before, angered by the re- 
fusal of the steel industry to grant more 
than a smidgin of his demands, Philip 
Murray, who is president of the United 
Steclworkers as well as the CIO, had 
called a meeting of the union’s executive 
board for July 12 to discuss a strike. For 
the Administration, the prospect was a 
nightmare. Steel is the backbone of the 
nation’s industry. A prolonged strike 
would bring economic paralysis, and even 
a short one would cause widespread 
shutdowns in auto making, coal mining, 
transportation, and construction. 

Although Mr. Truman had a handy 
preventive in the injunction clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, he was reluctant to use 
it. Of all the provisions of the law, that 
was the one which angered the CIO most 

and the CIO was Mr. Truman’s power- 
ful and devoted political ally. Moreover, 
by invoking the clause, the President in 
effect would be admitting that Congress 
Was right in passing it. 

Program: The President therefore 
called in Ching and directed him to work 
out a substitute formula. Ching quickly 
did. His draft provided for a 75-day 
cooling-off period while a_ three-man 


board looked into the facts of the steel 
dispute and came up with recommenda- 
tions to settle it. 

At the White House, Ching went over 
the draft with Mr. Truman and Presi- 
dential Assistant John Steelman. At Steel- 
man’s suggestion the cooling-off period 
was shortened to 60 days. Otherwise the 
Ching formula was left untouched. 

The formula itself was merely a rewrite 
of the section of the Thomas-Lesinski bill 
dealing with strikes affecting the national 
health and safety, which Congress had 
twice rejected as a substitute for the in- 
junction clause of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Ching showed the plan to Murray and 
got him to accept it. Then on Juiy 11, 24 
hours before the meeting the steelwork- 
ers union was scheduled to hold, he 
called in Murray and John S. Stephens, 
vice president of U.S. Steel, for a last 
attempt to reach agreement through 


negotiation. The attempt failed. Ching 

phoned Mr. Truman and told him the 

time had come to invoke his formula. 
Telegrams at once went out to Murray 


and the nation’s 60-odd steel companies, 
asking them to agree to a 60-day cooling- 
off period and a fact-finding board. Mur- 
ray, who had already done so privately to 
Ching, promptly did so publicly. So did 
several of the smaller steel companies, 
including Inland, Wheeling, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Jones & Laughlin. But 
U.S. Steel, Republic Steel, and Bethle- 
hem balked. Benjamin Fairless, president 
of U.S. Steel, wired Mr. Truman, pro- 
testing his failure to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. “That 
statute is still the law of the land,” Fair- 
less pointed out. “We are unwilling to go 
outside that statute as you propose.” 

Explosion: At his desk on the third 
floor of the Labor Department Building, 
Ching exploded. “The goddamned fools!” 
he cried. “The crazy fools!” 

Legally and logically Big Steel’s posi- 
tion was unassailable. But as a seasoned 
public-relations man, a former industrial 
and public-relations director of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., the 6-foot-7 Cyrus Ching 
knew that politically the companies had 
climbed out on a limb. It was only too 
easy for the Administration to depict Big 
Steel as having defied the President and 
publicly invited a strike, neither of which 
it had done. 

The United Steelworkers set the strike 
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No strike! Carnegie-Illinois steelworkers cheering the news at Gary, Ind. 
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deadline for midnight, July 15. The Pres- 
ident renewed his request for acceptance 
of the Ching formula. Fairless weakened. 
He telegraphed Mr. Truman that U.S. 
Steel would accept the cooling-off period 
if the fact-finding board was limited to 
fact-finding and not permitted to make 
recommendations. 

Speaking for Mr. Truman, Ching was 
adamant. “Fact-finding in major disputes 
without recommendations usually results 
in delay,” he told Fairless. “But it does 
not promote settlement.” 

At this Bethlehem and Republic sur- 
rendered. U.S. Steel was left standing 
alone. Reluctantly Fairless decided to 
give up too. But he said: “We still be- 
lieve that the question of whether this 
nation is to have a fourth round of wage 
or other employment costs at this time 
should not be determined on 








week the union’s national convention, in 
an angry, militant mood, voted to pre- 
pare for a showdown with Ford by rais- 
ing a $10,000,000 strike fund (see 
page 54). 


Peanuts... Yes, Peanuts 


Harry S. Truman didn’t tell Congress 
anything it hadn’t known for six months 
when he admitted last week that defla- 
tion, not inflation, was the major demestic 
problem facing the nation (NEWSWEEK, 
July 18), but the admission was ex- 
tremely welcome nevertheless. Mr. Tru- 
man’s Congressional leaders especially 
were pleased, for they had been plagued 
ever since the 81st Congress convened 
by the contradiction between falling pro- 
duction and rising unemployment on the 


mild, If few New Dealers could whip 
themselves into wild enthusiasm over it, 
few conservatives found it wholly un- 
palatable, Much of the program there- 
fore was likely to become law, though in 
modified form (for details, read Wash- 
ington Trends). 

Last week, for example, the Senate 
Democratic Policy Committee voted to 
call up the legislation for which Mr. 
Truman had asked increasing the mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents an hour to 75 
cents and broadening the coverage. 
Democratic leaders thought Congress 
probably would agree to raise the floor 
under wages to 60 or 65 cents, which, 
they said, would satisfy them. 

Issue: The one aspect of Mr. Tru- 
man’s program that caused real grum- 
bling in Congress was his insistence on 

keeping the budget unbalanced, 





the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of such a board as you pro- } 
pose to appoint.” 

Jubilantly Murray called off 
the strike, only ten hours before 
the deadline. In Pittsburgh, in 
Youngstown, in Gary, and in 
Cleveland, the nation’s 900,000 
steelworkers broke into smiles 
and cheered. 


Significance-~- 


The steelworkers had some- 
thing to cheer about. They were 
deadly afraid of a strike. Many 
of them hadn’t yet paid off the 
debts they incurred during the 
1946 walkout. Moreover they 
knew far better than anyone 
else that steel production al- 
ready was falling fast. They 
weren't so much concerned 
about a fourth round of wage 
increases as they were about 
being laid off. 

Now they stand a _ good 
chance of getting a fourth round 
without striking. For, as Mur- 
ray well knew when he ac- 
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cepted the Ching formula, the 
cards are stacked completely in their 
favor. Mr. Truman can’t afford to incur 
the enmity of the CIO by letting his fact- 
finding board recommend a settlement 
that favors the steel companies. 

Meanwhile the truce in steel has turned 
the nation’s attention to another brewing 
conflict—the deadlock in negotiations be- 
tween the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
and the Ford Motor Co. Returning from 
England last week, Henry Ford II de- 
clared flatly that a fourth round “just isn’t 
in the cards” for Ford workers. “We are 
coming into a buyers’ market,” he said, 
“but the public cannot get the benefit of 
a tendency toward lower prices in motor 
vehicles if construction costs are in- 
creased. Naturally, we can’t keep prices 
down if wages go up.” 

But the UAW won't accept that. Last 
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raising the ghost of deficit spend- 
ing. Speaking from the White 
House over radio and television 
hookups the night of July 13, 
the President vigorously defend- 
ed his position, saying: 

“At a time when more invest- 
ment is needed, it would be fool- 
ish to cut down productive gov- 
ernment investment in national 
resources and public works. 

“The people who unwisely 
urge that government expendi- 
ite tures be slashed are for the most 

UND 
wase | part the very same people who 
have long been opposing our 
social programs and our resource 
development programs.” 

The President declared that 
“we are not in a depression,” 
though many people “for politi- 
cal reasons would like to have 
a depression... If we... 
slash our expenditures, we will 
decrease employment, cut down 
investment, weaken our de- 
fenses, and injure our efforts for 
peace.” 

It was the classic New Deal 
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one hand, and the President’s demand 
for $4,000,000,000 in new taxes and 
legislation to combat inflation on the 
other. 

They had attempted to resolve the di- 
lemma by stalling the President, but 
while this strategy had saved them from 
the ignominy of pressing for economic 
and fiscal bills that didn’t have the faint- 
est chance of enactment, it also had seri- 
ously undermined the already shaky mo- 
rale of the Democrats in Congress. With 
Mr. Truman and his Congressional lead- 
ers clearly working at cross purposes, be- 
wilderment, suspicion, and distrust had 
become increasingly widespread, espe- 
cially among the freshmen, 

Congress was pleased also by the fact 
that Mr. Truman’s eleven-point program 
to deal with deflation seemed relatively 


argument, and it brought angry 
rejoinders from the Republicans. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio charged that Mr. 
Truman had shown “complete disregard 
for the taxpayer.” Heavy government 
spending had already saddled a “tax bur- 
den of $60,000,000,000 on the Ameri- 
can people,” killing “the incentive of the 
individual” and discouraging new busi- 
ness, he said. “Excessive taxation is about 
as certain a way to socialize the country 
as any other way.” 

If the government permitted people to 
keep their money instead of paying high 
taxes, there would be just as much pur- 
chasing power and a lot more freedom, 
Taft added. 

Even more significant, however, was 
the reaction among Democrats, For the 
staunchest New Dealers admitted that 
sentiment was rising among their con- 
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stituents for cutting government expendi- 
tures to balance the budget, And they 
feared that Mr, Truman, by his insistence 
on deficit spending, was simply handing 
the Republicans a made-to-order issue 
for 1950. 

The 80th Congress, they said, de- 
creased government receipts by reducing 
taxes and caused the deflation by failing 
to halt inflation, And the Russians were 
primarily responsible for the heavy drain 
on the Treasury. 

“The time is out of joint,” said Chair- 
man Brent Spence of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. “The only 
part of the budget not affected by the 
cold war is the smallest part. Any- cuts 
we could make there would be... 

“Peanuts. Yes, peanuts.” 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Operation Union Station 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the 
President’s tempestuous military aide, re- 
ported for duty last Monday after a 
three-week vacation and a brush with 
reporters at Union Station (NEWSWEEK, 
July 18). Looking severe, the President 
fished a pink-ribboned package out of 
his desk drawer and commanded the 
general front and center. 

“In recognition of your courage and 
intrepidity over and beyond the call of 
duty,” Mr. Truman intoned, “I hereby 
decorate you with the Medal Operation 
Union Station.” 

The President pinned the mock medal 
on Vaughan’s uniform, saluted snappily, 
and proceeded with his routine staff con- 
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ference. Vaughan was relieved to get off 
so easily. 

But this Tuesday as the press began 
charging Vaughan with implication in 
Army “five-percenter” cases, he appeared 
to have new troubles ahead. 


Blair House Hush-Hush 


Parlayed by wagging tongues, a simple 
tact last week became a gigantic rumor. 
President Harry S. Truman had invited 
Congressional leaders, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson, and Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman David Lilienthal to a hush- 
hush 8 p.m. conference at Blair House 
last Thursday. Before nightfall jittery 
guessers in Washington were certain that 
the meeting meant one thing; Russia had 
the atom bomb. That the President had 
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Sky Vietim: When a Los Angeles-bound airliner injured: Caren Marsh, the “Miss Sky 
crashed into a hillside near Burbank, Calif., July 
12, 34 of the 48 on board were killed. Among the 
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Lady of 


1947,” who won the title by dropping “situation 
wanted” leaflets from a plane on Hollywood studios. 


angrily sidestepped questions concerning 
the conference earlier that day seemed to 
confirm the worst fears. 

The following day enough had leaked 
out on the top-level parley to reassure 
even the most agitated worry-wart. What- 
ever the long-range import of the discus- 
sion, it had dealt only with the advisabil- 
ity of cutting in Great Britain and Canada 
on Belgian Congo uranium supplies and 
on continuing to exchange classified 
atomic-energy research with those two 
countries.* 

When reporters tried to get Mr. Tru- 
man to elaborate on this intelligence, he 
smiled good-naturedly. “You just want to 
find out something and you ain’t going 
to do it,” he said roguishly. 

Last week the President also: 
> Flatly stated his disapproval of a $50,- 
000,000 foreign aid loan to Franco Spain. 
> Signed the multibillion-dollar housing 
bill and urged that this legislation be put 
into operation “with speed and effective- 
ness. 


RACES: 


Miracle in Milwaukee 


With high hopes Albert J. Sanders had 
packed his wife, two small children, and 
widowed mother into his car and set out 
from Key West, Fla. His goal was the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, where 
he could learn to be a radio-television 
technician. But once there the Negro 
Navy veteran could find no housing for 
his family. For ten days he searched 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K, Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 22. 
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fruitlessly. For ten nights he and his 
family slept cramped together in the car. 

Last week, in desperation, Sanders put 
down $500 on a $1,500 trailer and was 
assigned by the county veterans’ housing 
director to Greenfield Camp. No sooner 
had he moved in than trouble began. A 
group of white veterans at the trailer 
camp’warned him to move away. White 
children told the small Sanders boys: 
“We don’t want to play with you. Get 
out.” After a threatening demonstration 
Sanders got out, leaving the trailer be- 
hind. 

But Jim Crow had won only a tem- 
porary victory. Stepping in decisively, 
Gov. Oscar A. Rennebohm’s Human 
Rights Commission and Mayor Frank P. 
Zeidler’s Human Rights Commission de- 
manded that those who had _ forced 
Sanders to leave the camp be prosecuted 
under Wisconsin’s denial-of-human-rights 
law. Sheriff Herman Kubiak urged the 
Negro veteran to return to the camp. 
When Sanders did so, Kubiak posted 65 
deputies there to give him constant pro- 
tection and to guard the trailer. The vet- 
eran and his family were safe, but the 
camp bristled with antagonism. 

For Milwaukee’s more enlightened 
citizens, returning Sanders to his “home” 
was merely the first step. The next was 
more significant: Bruno Bitker, a mem- 
ber of the governor's commission, and 
Father Franklyn Kennedy, editor of the 
Milwaukee archdiocesan weekly newspa- 
per, went to Greenfield Camp. For several 
days they reasoned with the anti-Negro 
group. Finally they were able to bring 
Sanders and the leaders of the group to- 
gether in the district attorney's office. 

“I was angry,” said Joseph Susedik to 
Sanders. “I’m just a plain American citi- 





Bradley obeys his “play” orders; Denfeld, Early, 
and Vandenberg at the ready 


zen who let a few things go to my head 
that weren't so.” 

“I apologize to Sanders and the com- 
missions,” said Thomas Callahan. “IJ 
realize now that Sanders has a right to 
live anywhere he chooses.” The two men 
shook hands with the Negro. 

Said Bitker: “A kind of minor miracle 
has occurred.” 


, THE SERVICES: 


Mr. Secretary Johnson 


Secretary of Defense Louis A, Johnson 
might have borrowed his latest unification 
tactic from an old Fannie Brice vaude- 
ville routine, Taking her brood to the 
beach, she would settle herself in the 
sand and issue one peremptory order to 
her offspring: “Play!” Last week Johnson 
sent the chiefs of the armed services, uni- 
formed and civilian, to White Sulphur 
Springs with orders to play—and like it. 
After lingering in Washington for the 
top-secret Blair House atomic confer- 
ence, he followed by air to make sure 
that the warriors were playing nicely. 

After four months in the Pentagon, 
Johnson had left nobody in doubt about 
the general nature of his defense plans 
or the firmness of his determination to 
carry them out. He meant to unify 
and control the armed forces, cut the 
$15,000,000,000-plus defense budget, 
build the long-distance bomber air arm 
as the nation’s first line of aggressive de- 
fense, keep the Navy at sea and out 
of strategic air combat, and ready all 
branches of the service for immediate 
action in any emergency. Moreover he 
had bludgeoned his way through the first 
layer of resistance to his plans, 

Friends and Enemies: 
Already he had proved him- 
self a rugged and resourceful 
administrator-politician in 
Washington’s toughest post- 
war job—the job that literally 
killed his predecessor, James 
V. Forrestal, But in doing so 
he had made enemies as well 
as admirers, and he had 
aroused fears that in his zeal 
to make the United States 
powerful enough he might be 
making Johnson too powerful. 
These fears were holding up 
the latest unification _ bill, 
which would increase John- 
son’s powers, in the House 
Armed Services Committee, 

Another circumstance was 
making trouble for Johnson: 
The B-36 was the plane 
chosen by the Air Force for 
immediate large-scale produc- 
tion to provide the interconti- 
Acme nental bomb-carrier force 
which current defense strat- 
egy requires. One of Johnson’s 





Harris & Ewing 
The Johnsons stepping out 


first official acts was to transfer some 
$150,000,000 from experimental types to 
B-36 production. The B-36 is manufac- 
tured by Consolidated-Vultee, a company 
in which Johnson was a director before 
he became Secretary of Defense and with 
which his former business associates, 
Floyd Odlum and Victor Emanuel, are 
still identified. 

Congress will soon start an investiga- 
tion to determine, first, whether the B-36 
is the best plane available to carry bombs, 
including atom bombs, on transoceanic 
missions and, second, whether there is 
anything sinister about Johnson’s former 
connection with the company that makes 
it, Air Force partisans hotly contend that 
the investigation will vindicate both the 
B-36 and Johnson and backfire on the 
Navy, which they suspect of inspiring it. 
The Navy, while it doesn’t conceal its 
distaste for Johnson’s policies, denies 
conspiring against him with its Congres- 
sional friends, Congress meanwhile has 
been scandalized by reports that Johnson 
is trying to “coordinate” testimony to be 
given by servicemen at the B-36 hearings. 

Man of Action: Johnson's office 
chair was scarcely warm when he made 
the decision that dumped the defense fat 
in the fire. He ordered the Navy to scrap 
its super-carrier, the $189,000,000 United 
States, whose keel had just been laid at 
Newport News, Va. This was defeat for 
the Navy in the fight it had been waging 
with the Air Force since the war, It 
meant that the Navy would not be per- 
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mitted to build floating air fields large 
enough to accommodate bombers of B-36 
proportions and consequently that the 
Navy would not have a place in the stra- 
tegic air operations of an atomic war, Its 
function would be to keep the sea lanes 
open, not to attack the enemy’s inland 
positions, Strategic bombing would be 
the exclusive property of the Air Force. 

Secretary of the Navy John L, Sulli- 
van promptly resigned in a blaze of 
nautical indignation. President Truman 
tentatively picked Jonathan Daniels, a 
former White House aide and son of the 
late Josephus Daniels, Wilson’s Secretary 
of the Navy, to succeed Sullivan. Talking 
it over with Johnson, Daniels inquired 
who would be Secretary of the Navy in 
fact, regardless of title, if he accepted 
Mr, Truman’s offer, Johnson replied with 
characteristic candor: “I will.” So Daniels 
returned to the editorship of the family 
newspaper at Raleigh, N.C., and the 
Navy appointment went to Francis P. 
Matthews, a little-known Democrat from 
Omaha, Neb. 

Temper Controller: But Johnson 
placed his own choice, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s former press secretary, Stephen 
Early, in the newly created office of Un- 
der Secretary of Defense, Early’s job, it 
was explained at the time of the appoint- 
ment, would be to keep Johnson’s lines 
to the press unfouled and to help con- 
trol Johnson’s temper. Remembering 
Early’s temper, Washington correspond- 
ents commented that this would be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. Never- 
theless, the Johnson-Early team has func- 
tioned more or less effectively except on 
one occasion, The Secretary got away 
from Early long enough to berate CBS 
commentator Willard Shadel at a radio 
cocktail party for a broadcast Johnson 
didn’t like. The incident was resented in 
Congress as well as the press, 

Since Johnson’s swearing-in on March 
28 at a ceremony so elaborate and well- 
attended that it was called “the inau- 
gural,” he has gone about achieving his 
main objectives with a bull-in-china-shop 
indifference to breakage of service tradi- 
tions. His first day in office he almost lit- 
erally turned the Pentagon Building up- 
side down, shifting offices to put an end 
to service segregation and forcing the 
admirals to rub shoulders with the gen- 
erals, He also announced that the com- 
plex of service boards and committees 
would be reduced and simplified, Bv this 
week 100 such agencies had been abol- 
ished, 

With this preliminary demonstration 
that Johnson was boss out of the way, he 
proceeded to more important matters. 
Agreeing with Congress that defense was 
costing too much, he immediately set 
about a program of economies. By last 
week he was ready to approve the more 
than $1,000,000,000 cut in defense ap- 
propriations ordered by the Senate Ap- 
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propriations Committee. and to promise 
that the nation’s security would not suf- 
fer from the reduction, Making the most 
of limited unification powers already 
voted by Congress, he pressed for consoli- 
dation of medical services, communica- 
tions, recruiting, publicity, and budget- 
ing. He announced that his objective was 
to cut $1,500,000,000 from the defense 
bill by unification economies over a pe- 
riod of years, But the recent drop in 
prices helped—and Congressional de- 
mand for economy induced—him to cut 
more quickly and sharply than he had 
intended, 

Ne Favorites: After outraging the 
Navy by halting work on its 65,000-ton 
carrier, Johnson calmed the admirals 
somewhat by approving a transfer of 
$115,000,000 originally intended for this 
project to the modernization of two 
smaller carriers, After pleasing the Air 
Force by ordering the Navy out of the 
strategic air, he chilled its exuberance 
by approving a cut of $799,000,000 (the 
largest part of the proposed $1,000,000,- 
000 saving) in its appropriation for the 
next fiscal year, This will give the Air 
Force about 48 groups instead of the 58 
it wanted and will slow down progress 
toward its 70-group objective. 

Meanwhile the Army, which remem- 
bered Johnson with approval from the 
time when he was Roosevelt’s Assistant 
Secretary of War, watched the seesawing 
fortunes of its sister services without dis- 
may, confident that he understood the 
function of the dogface and wouldn't let 
him down, Nevertheless, it was the Army 
that held out against Johnson’s order to 
quit all racial segregation. 

From the day he took over the elabor- 
ate blue-and-white suite from which he 
pulls the Pentagon strings, Johnson has 
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been sensitive about the political char- 
acter of his appointment, Whatever his 
qualifications, he got the job because he 
raised $1,500,000 for Mr. Truman in 
the last campaign, personally underwrit- 
ing $250,000 of it. As a result, he has 
bent over backward to avoid the charge 
of playing politics with national defense. 
He has been one of the most relentless 
pursuers of “the 5 per centers”—the Wash- 
ington representatives who command fees 
from would-be government contractors 
for knowing the right people. 

He has been trying to make things 
harder for the 5 per centers by making 
information about service contracts easier 
to get. And last week he approved Army 
Secretary Gordon Gray’s order suspend- 
ing Maj. Gen. Alden Harry Waitt, chief of 
the Chemical Corps, and Maj. Gen. Her- 
man Feldman, Quartermaster General, 
pending investigation of charges that they 
gave procurement information to “unau- 
thorized persons,” presumably contract 
brokers, 

Presidential Aspirant? Besides 
tearing into his own duties, Johnson has 
been giving gratuitous advice to other 
Administration officials, particularly Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, whose 
wait-for-the-dust-to-clear China policy, 
or lack of policy, irritates the man of ac- 
tion in the Pentagon, The Cabinet is nev- 
er unaware of Johnson’s presence. He 
speaks out on any subject in which the 
services have a direct or indirect inter- 
est. Some of his associates fully expect 
him to make a direct bid for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 1952 
and not a few of them are willing to put 
their money on him right now, 

Johnson has had the habit of success 
ever since his days as a star athlete and 
campus leader at the University of Vir- 
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Johnson approves carriers like the Hornet, here showing its Hellcat teeth 
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ginia, As a partner in the West Virginia 
law firm of Steptoe & Johnson, he was 
earning up to $300,000 a year before he 
threw it over for the government service. 
At 58, he plays a fair game of golf but 
excels at gin rummy, enjoys a pipe or 
cigar but eschews the official Truman 
Administration beverage, bourbon and 
branch water, He and Mrs, Johnson and 
their one unmarried daughter seem to 
enjoy Washington parties on iced coffee, 
their own favorite drink, 

Upon his belated arrival at the Green- 
brier Hotel last week Johnson beamed 
upon Gen, Omar Bradley of the Army, 
Gen, Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air Force, 
Admiral Louis Denfeld of the Navy, and 
other dignitaries, Playing together had 
already done them good, Johnson said, 
and now they would play some more 
and work a little on the many still un- 
solved problems of unification, 


COURTS: 


Storm Over Kaufman 


From coast to coast, the Alger Hiss 
perjury trial was still a topic of heated 
conversation. But the focus had shifted. 
The question of Hiss’s innocence or guilt 
was put aside for a fresher topic: Had 
Samuel H. Kaufman, the presiding judge, 
shown improper bias for the defense dur- 
ing the 27-day drama in New York? The 
debate was wide open, ranging from 
Capitol Hill to the President’s Executive 
offices, 

Spearheaded by Rep. Richard M. 
Nixon, an aggressive California Republi- 
can, the attack on Kaufman’s behavior 
had been swift and acrimonious, Follow- 
ing Nixon’s opening blast (NEwsweEeEk, 
July 18), Rep. Harold Velde, a former 
judge and ex-FBI agent, had stormily 
pointed to Kaufman’s “sarcastic and 
scornful voice employed when address- 
ing key government witnesses, and his 
impatient gestures, chair whirls, and head 
movements indicating disbelief of their 
testimony.” 

Last week, the chorus of protest con- 
tinued to crescendo. On Monday, Rep. 
Eugene Cox, a Georgia Democrat, back- 
handedly slapped Kaufman by paying 
tribute to Prosecutor Thomas Murphy. 
“Almost single-handed and alone he beat 
down what was apparently a conspiracy 
to cheat the law and to liberate a traitor,” 
he orated grandly. “His conduct reflected 
great credit on the bar while that of the 
presiding judge reflected discredit upon 
the bench.” 

The Past: The same day, GOP Rep. 
Charles E. Potter of Michigan dug into 
Kaufman's past. Only the New York 
County Lawyers Association had endorsed 
his nomination to the Federal bench last 
year, declared Potter. “Its president was 
I. Howard Lehman . . . The chairman of 
its judiciary committee which considers 
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Nixon wanted the judge tried 


such endorsements in detail before they 
are made, was one Lloyd Paul Stryker . . . 
Since he has taken the bench, Judge 
Kaufman has given Mr. Lehman [a] 
trusteeship . . . that will probably mean 
up to a quarter of a million dollars to his 
firm. Mr. Stryker is the attorney who 
headed Alger Hiss’s defense staff.” 

On Tuesday, Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the House Un-American Activities 
Committee squabbled. Despite Nixon’s 
urgings, the committee refused to call 
witnesses ruled out by Kaufman during 
the trial. Nixon himself was belabored 
for asking that the committee investigate 
the judge. He denied ever having made 
the demand. Any such investigation, said 
Chairman John Wood, was up to the 
House Judiciary Committee. Nixon 
agreed. The following day, Rep. W. 
Kingsland Macy continued the attack on 
Kaufman, charging him with an attempt 
to stifle press criticism during the trial. 

But the sound and fury were not con- 
fined to Congress. At his weekly press 
conference, President Truman strongly 
backed Kaufman. He still considered him 
a good judge, Mr. Truman said, and 
former War Secretary Robert P. Patter- 
son had reinforced this opinion. From 
Sen. Scott Lucas came equally strong 
words. “Reckless and irresponsible state- 
ments,” he declared, “have aroused fear 
and indignation in the minds of many 
lawyers.” 


Jailbird Jurymen 


In Birmingham, Ala., a county grand 
jury investigating the depredations of the 
Ku Klux Klan wound up its activities in 
confusion: It discovered that one of the 
jurymen was a KKK member, another 
had lost his citizenship following a Fed- 
eral felony conviction, and several others 
had served minor jail terms. Quickly ex- 


cusing the Klansmen and the ex-felon, 
the foreman asked Circuit Court Judge 
George Lewis Bailes “to examine into the 
qualifications of each and every person 
on the grand jury.” Then the probers re- 
cessed until Aug. 29. 


POLITICS: 


Taft at the Grass Roots 


Robert A. Taft was organized labor's 
candidate for oblivion in the 1950 Ohio 
Senatorial race. The state CIO Council 
and the state Federation of Labor both 
had nominated him by acclamation even 
before he succeeded almost singlehanded 
in defeating Harry S$. Truman’s attempt 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act (News- 
WEEK, July 11). And they had the whole- 
hearted, violently enthusiastic support of 
the Administration. For, as the Adminis- 
tration saw it, retiring Taft from political 
life meant far more than merely repaying 
old scores. It was insurance for 1952. The 
Ohio Republican’s victory had made him 
the leading candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President. 

The Administration, moreover, consid- 
ered Taft the most dangerous enemy on 
Capitol Hill of the nation’s bipartisan 
foreign policy. Although no longer an 
isolationist, he nevertheless was subject 
to recurring attacks of doubt about Mr. 
Truman’s program for the containment 
of Communism. Last week, for example, 
he led the fight in the Senate against 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact, tangling 
in heated debate with John Foster Dulles 
of New York, because he believed the 
proposed treaty would commit the 
United States to arm Western Europe 
and thereby increase the danger of war. 

Taft didn’t have the power to block 
the Administration’s foreign program the 
way he was obstructing its domestic pro- 
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Taft geared for battle 
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gram, for most of the members of his own 
party preferred to follow the lead of Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg in supporting Mr. 
Truman. With Congress increasingly 
concerned over the national deficit, he did 
have the power to hamstring it, however, 
by restricting appropriations. 

The Odds: In 1944, Taft barely 
squeezed into his second term; with nearly 
3,000,000 votes cast, his margin of victory 
was only 17,740. Last week labor was 
citing those statistics to prove that he 
could be licked in 1950. Labor also could 
find significance in the fact that Ohio tra- 
ditionally had turned on its senators when 
they came up for reelection. Few Ohio 
senators had served more than one term; 
only one had served more than two. 

Despite this, the odds favored Taft: 
> The Democratic Party didn’t have any- 
one who really was anyone for an op- 
ponent, and it was thoroughly disunited. 
>And while the Democrats fumbled 
around looking for someone, Taft, in his 
usual painstaking, methodical way, was 
laying the groundwork for the most in- 
tensive campaign of his career, with the 
entire state GOP organization solidly and 
militantly behind him. 

Originally the Democrats had thought 
of running Gov. Frank J. Lausche against 
Taft. Labor wasn’t too enthusiastic 
because Lausche had never been too 
enthusiastic about labor. He was the kind 
of politician who resisted pigeonholing. 
On some issues he went along with the 
New Deal. On others he split with it. 

Nevertheless he was the best vote get- 
ter the Democrats had, and probably the 
best in the state. And labor was perfectly 
willing to forget its differences with him 
to wreak its vengeance on Taft. 

Then, on June 1] at Delaware, Ohio, 
Lausche had not only removed himself 
from the Senatorial race; by implication 
at least, he actually had come out for Taft. 

On that day the governor and the sen- 
ator both received honorary degrees from 
Ohio Wesleyan University. And in his 
speech of acceptance Lausche made an 
aside: 

“I might say, Senator Taft, that I am 
deeply grateful to have the opportunity 
to be with you on this day. Maybe now, 
being graduates of the same alma mater, 
even though there may have been some 
such predisposition in the past, it prob- 
ably should be considered today that we 
ought not to engage in controversy in 
any way.” 

Later the governor emphasized that his 
remarks had “far greater significance” 
than was generally being attributed to 
them. “I chose the words, I chose the 
time, and I chose the place for a pur- 
pose,” he said. 

Hopefuls: That left the field wide 
open for Democratic aspirants. Among 
them: Joseph T. Ferguson, serving his 
fourth term as state auditor; Rep. John 
McSweeney of the Sixteenth District; 
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Rep. Stephen M. Young, congressman-at- 
large; Murray D. Lincoln, a New Deal 
Republican, a founder of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association; Jack Kroll, pres- 
ident of the state CIO Council, and Philip 
P. Hanna, executive secretary of the 
state Federation of Labor. 

Democrats generally conceded that 
none of the party’s aspirants was of the 
stature of Taft. Ferguson’s personal or- 
ganization, built up through patronage, 


would give him the edge in the primary, 
but he was an odd-looking individual, 
small and loud, who had the further dis- 
advantage of being anathema to Lausche. 
The congressmen were not widely known. 
The labor officials were unlikely to at- 
tract the vital independent vote. The Ad- 
ministration was opposed to Lincoln be- 
cause he wore the GOP label. 

The Democrats in fact had little hope 
of beating Taft. But they did think Taft 
might succeed in beating himself. For 
the senator had always insisted on speak- 
ing his mind, no matter how unpopular 
the stand he was taking might be. His 
attacks on the Atlantic Pact had dis- 
mayed many members of his own party. 
Between now and November 1950 he was 
almost certain to take several equally 
unpolitical positions. 

With the national spotlight on him, 
Taft knew that he was in for the fight of 
his life. Willis Gradison, Cincinnati 
broker, already had started organizing. 
Taft-for-senator committees in each of the 
state’s 88 counties. Taft himself was now 
writing a weekly newspaper column and 
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making weekly recordings for local radio 
stations in order to explain his views. 

He planned to start barnstorming the 
state immediately after Labor Day. From 
then until Jan. 2 he would visit every 
county in the state and make several hun- 
dred speeches to civic organizations, 
luncheon clubs, business, medical, and 
teachers’ groups. 

Organized labor might have nominated 
him for oblivion, but he did not choose 
to accept the nomination. 





Boston Reeord 


Curtis got dollar ammunition from sympathetic bottle battlers 


TAXES: 


Two-State Bottle Battle 


Like rival storekeepers, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire bickered over liquor 
sales. With taxes lower in New Hamp- 
shire, thrifty Bay Staters were going over 
the line to make their purchases. While 
liquor receipts languished in Northern 
Massachusetts, a state-run shop in Salem, 
N. H., did a frontier-town business. 

Last Christmas, Massachusetts Tax 
Commissioner Henry F. Long decided to 
do something about it. Threatening 
“drastic action,” he sent his revenue 
agents to the Salem store, where they 
jotted down license numbers, noted the 
purchases made, and generally harassed 
out-of-state thirsters for Christmas cheer. 
But sales in Salem continued to boom. 

Last June another liquor shop opened 
in Seabrook, N. H., within cork-popping 
distance of the Massachusetts line. Howl- 
ing that it was deliberate sabotage, Long 
set up a border patrol and sent his agents 
into Seabrook to radio license numbers 
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-HE question of British and Cana- 
‘| dian rights in the atom bomb, the 
central subject of the “mystery confer- 
ence” at Blair House last Thursday 
night, is extremely complex. There is 
no doubt, however, that Britain and 
Canada were partners with the United 
States in the wartime atomic project. 

Britain began work on the 
development of an atom 
bomb before we did. An ex- 
change of atomic informa- 
tion between the two coun- 
tries began in 1940 and 
was rapidly amplified dur- 
ing 1941 and 1942. In 1943 
Churchill and Roosevelt 
agreed that the two pro- 
grams should be fused and 
that the production of atom- 
ic weapons should be centered in the 
United States. 

The British halted nearly all of their 
research and development projects and 
moved most of their key atomic scien- 
tists to this country. Their accomplish- 
menis at this time had gone consider- 
ably beyond the research state, They 
extended to the designing of a large- 
scale plant for separating U-235 from 
U-238. Britain and Canada also had 
embarked on an important experi- 
mental project in Canada. In early 
1944 the United States entered ac- 
tively into this enterprise. 


EMBERS Of the British “team” in 
M the United States worked hand 
in hand with Americans on some of 


the most secret computations and 
processes, including the actual assem- 
bly of bombs at Los Alamos. 

Texts of the wartime atomic agree- 
ments with Britain and Canada have 
not been published. It seems probable 
that they did not spell out in detail 
the future rights of the three parties. 
The partnership was recognized, how- 
ever, in many official statements after 
Hiroshima, including the formal three- 
nation agreed declaration on future 
atomic policy of November 1945, 
which contained the words “repre- 
senting as we do the countries which 
possess the knowledge essential to the 
use of atomic energy .. .” 

Our Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
however, put Britain and Canada 
on the same basis as other foreign 
countries. It prohibited the Atomic 





Britain, Canada, and the Bomb 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Energy Commission from exchanging 
information with other nations on the 
military and industrial uses of atomic 
energy and from distributing fission- 
able materials to any foreign govern- 
ment or any person outside the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The question of British and Cana- 
dian equities received little 
attention at that time, prob- 
ably chiefly because the 
governments of all three 
countries looked forward to 
the creation of an atomic 
authority under the United 
Nations. That hope was 
gradually strangled by the 
Soviet Union. 

Britain, meanwhile, had 
gone ahead with its own 
atomic project, and there is an atomic 
pile operating in Canada also. The 
AEC has stretched itself to the limits 
of the law to maintain cooperation. 
But it is prohibited from giving a vast, 
and growing, amount of technical in- 
formation, which Britain and, to a 
lesser extent, Canada want and to 
which they feel entitled. 

A third pertinent fact is that the 
chief sources of high-grade uranium 
ore are Canada and the Belgian Con- 
go. The British have certain contrac- 
tual rights in Congo uranium, and the 
secret intergovernmental agreement 
under which we have been buying the 
metal from that source will soon expire. 
This is the circumstance which ap- 
parently prompted the White House 
conference, since a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of our atomic relations with Brit- 
ain and Canada might require amend- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Act at this 
session of Congress. 


RITAIN cannot afford a large-scale 
B atomic program at this time. And 
the same considerations of security 
which led to the concentration of war- 
time atomic production on this side of 
the Atlantic still hold. Britain, how- 
ever, knows how to make atomic 
weapons. If it is to be denied a firm 
and full partnership with the United 
States, including perhaps sure access 
to atomic weapons in case of need, it 
may reasonably be expected to form 
other atomic liaisons, certainly within 
the commonwealth and conceivably 
with France. 








to waiting police cars. On July 1 Massa- 
chusetts cops grabbed their first victim. 
He was Robert C. Curtis, a 300-pound 
Newburyport machinist. Hauled into 
court for transporting five bottles of 
liquor across the state line, Curtis had a 
reasonable defense: 

“My wife can shop around for the best 
buy when she wants a piece of roast 
beef,” he said. “Why can’t I do the same 
for liquor?” 

Wrangle: Long took another view 
of the matter, The arrest of Curtis was a 
test case, he said. But his strong action 
won him few friends, even in his home 
state. When Curtis threatened to fight 
the case “right up to the Supreme Court, 
if only I could afford it,” he got a flood 
of letters and small contributions from 
Massachusetts sympathizers, 

“Long is a long way out, morally, in- 
ternationally, and historically,” wrote one 
irate citizen. More practically, unhappy 
liquor dealers on the wrong side of the 
line bellyached: “This publicity is boost- 
ing business at Seabrook and Salem and 
knocking hell out of us. Long is running 
this at our expense.” ie 

All this was music to New Hampshire 
liquor dealers. With business rolling into 
Salem and Seabrook, the din of Massa- 
chusetts’s “bottle battle” was drowned 
out by the tinkle of the cash register. 
> New Hampshire had interstate trou- 
bles of its own. Since 1947 Maine had 
imposed a 6-cent-a-gallon tax on all 
trucks burning out-of-state gasoline on 
its highways. Last June New Hampshire 
retaliated when its legislature imposed 
its own 6-cents-a-gallon tax on Maine 
trucks using New Hampshire roads. 

Maine truckers, hauling lobsters, lum 
ber, and frozen fish to Boston markets, 
squawked loudly—but at their own legis- 
lature. The only direct route to Boston, 
they pointed out, runs through New 
Hampshire. “We started it,” they said 
ruefully. “Now we're going to pay for it.” 


CITIES: 


Women Scorned 


For six months the “Six Housewives of 
Passaic” had labored long and mightily 
to better their city’s government (NEws- 
WEEK, June 27). What Passaic needed, 
they contended, was to junk its city-com- 
mission-type government and substitute a 
city manager. 

Led by Mrs. James V. Campbell and 
Mrs. Raymond A. Sobelton, the women 
built up a political organization and, 
fighting through the state legislature and 
the courts, won the right to hold a special 
referendum on the question. 

Last week the embattled housewives 
learned sadly that, at least in Passaic, 
politics is still a man’s game. When the 
voters spoke, 9,214 of them were against 
the change-over, and 8,375 for. 
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IT SEEMS safe to say that, 

among all material possessions, 

none speaks more eloquently 

of its owner than a Cadillac 

% motor car. Wherever it is 
en, it offers authentic testimony as to 
t@owner’s good taste, his standing in his 
veimunity, his success in the world of 





affairs, and his concern for the comfort 
and safety of his family and friends. In- 
deed, if a complete list were published of 
those who own and drive this distin- 
guished car—it would be obvious that it 
has become a hallmark of achievement in 
almost every walk of life. That this should 
have happened is entirely logical—for 


White Sidewall Tires available at additional cest. 


Cadillac cars have been built, for almost 
half a century, to the most uncompromis- 
ing standards of excellence. The 1949 
Cadillacs are the grandest of all, in every 
way. We feel sure you would enjoy a careful 
inspection of these great automobiles— 
the standard by which the whole world 
measures the goodness of motor cars. 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 




















Signed, 


Sealed 
and Delicious 
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BRITAIN: 
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The Leaky Ship Seeks Any Port 


Britannia last week resembled a tramp 
steamer with faltering engines which was 
trying to make port while part of the 
crew punched holes in the hull on the 
theory that this was the best way to make 
the vessel safe. 

The crewmen who were punching 
holes were the honest but misguided 
trade unionists on the London docks who 
idled through the third week of a work 
stoppage from which nobody could 
profit except the Communists. 

Equally paradoxically, the rest of the 
crew and the passengers were told that, 
while they would have to go easy on 
sugar, they could eat more 


Almost 15,000 dockers were out. Im- 
pelled by deeply ingrained traditions of 
trade-union solidarity, they stayed stub- 
bornly away in a fantastic half-strike, half- 
official lockout skillfully staged and pro- 
longed by imported and domestic Com- 
munists, They stayed out in defiance of 
their king, their great trades unions, and 
their government. They stayed out even 
though their country was in a grave eco- 
nomic crisis. They stayed out even though 
they had not asked for a single farthing 
more in pay. Exhortations and pleadings 
from Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
George Isaacs, Minister of Labor, and 





meat, bacon, and butter than 
before. 

Such were the contradictions 
of Britain’s floundering econ- 
omy that they were proving al- 
most too much for the carefully 
nurtured health of the skipper 
who had piloted the ship for the 
last twenty months. Suffering 
from a return of his longtime 
digestive ailment, Sir Stafford 
Cripps consented to enter a 
Swiss nursing home for perhaps 
six weeks. But he hoped to be 
back on the bridge in time to 
seek some way, at the Washing- 
ton economic talks in Septem- 
ber, of salvaging Britannia. 


No Dock Peace 


The crooked, dusty streets of 
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East London’s dockland slept in 
the hot sun last week, hemmed 
in by cranes, by the funnels of 
scores of idle ships, and the bomb- 
chewed houses of Canning Town and 
Limehouse. A handful of shirtless Cana- 
dian pickets with scrawled signs loafed 
on a few corners, blue-coated bobbies 
lingered watchfully at nearby _ inter- 
sections, 

Inside the guarded gates of the Royal 
and Surrey docks, soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen wrestled to unload food cargoes. 
Even Guards officers peeled off their 
tunics and pitched in. By the week end 
6,000 men of the three services were so 
engaged. They worked under the authori- 
tv and protection of a Royal Decree of 
Emergency, rushed through Parliament 
on July 12 with only a few Communists 
and fellow travelers in dissent. 

One year ago the mere threat of a 
Royal Decree was enough to break a 
dock strike. Last week its only effect was 
to drive more men off the ships, even 
though the government could no: | if it 
chose, employ and protect “voluntary 
workers” (scabs). 
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other Cabinet ministers did no good. 
Attempts to make peace dragged out in- 
terminably, 

Nor would the dockers listen to re- 
peated warnings that they were being 
duped by a carefully laid Communist 
conspiracy. Almost to a man they looked 
at it simply this way: Two Canadian 
ships, which for weeks have ‘ain in the 
London docks, were still “black” b>cause 
of a Canadian union row (se >> 36). 
Half their Canadian crews were on strike. 
“Look matey.” said one dock»r named 
Charley, “for more years than vou can 
remember we've always bovcott: d strike- 
bound ships. We don’t like blacklegs. 
And now they’ve locked us out of the 
others.” 

But under their labor agreement, dock- 
ers must work the ships as directed in 
order to qualify for steady employment. 
Thus until they unload the two Canadian 
ships, officials have refused to let them 
work on the others. To do otherwise, or 
to use troops to unload the strike-bound 


Illingworth — London Daily Mail 
London dock strikers defy Attlee’s blunderbuss 


Canadian ships, would be to bow to the 
Communist instigators of the strike and 
to borrow endless trouble for the future. 
This Britain’s Labor Party government 
flatly refused to do. 


Coolness to Cripps 


In the House of Commons on July 14, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps spoke for an hour and seven min- 
utes to a hushed audience of Members, a 
few visitors (including six dominions fi- 
nance ministers) and newspapermen. 
Cripps used the tones and gestures of his 
legal profession: He spoke slowly and elo- 
quently, pausing often for dramatic em- 
phasis, spread-eagling his hands to drive 
home a point, then leaning heavily upon 
the Treasury box as he skirted an intricate 
problem. He was obviously tired 
and unwell; several times his 
voice faltered. 

P As a “thoroughly evil neces- 
sity,” Britain’s dollar imports 
would be cut 25 per cent, or by 
$400,000,000, in the current 
fiscal year. 

> Specifically, the evil necessity 
would reduce tobacco  pur- 
chases from $110,000,000_ to 
$90,000,000, sugar by $17,000,- 
000, nonferrous metals by 25 
per cent, paper and pulp by 
one-third, and timber and steel 
by amounts as yet unannounced. 
The planned increase in cotton 
imports would be canceled. 

P As if to soften this new aus- 
terity, the bacon ration would 
be increased from 2 to 3 ounces 
per week, other meats from 21 
to 26 cents’ worth, and the but- 
ter ration from 3 to 4 ounces. 
These tiny increases were pos- 
sible, Sir Stafford explained, be- 
cause these supplies came from nondol- 
lar sources. 

> Admittedly, the dollar import cut was 
“a purely negative approach Our 
main hopes for future prosperity rest 
not upon reductions but upon positive 
and constructive measures calculated to 
increase the value of world trade and 
our own earning capacity.” 

Despite the chancellor’s polished 
courtroom manner, his defense of the 
government's financial record and plans 
failed to evoke any enthusiastic response 
even from the government benches. 

Dominion Talks: Meanwhile Cripps 
was engaged in vigorous struggle with the 
finance ministers of the six dominions. 
The dominions were taking almost as 
tough a stand as had the United States 
and Canada in the three-power talks a 
week earlier (NEWSWEEK, July 18), 

The dominions admitted that the fate 
of the whole sterling area was in jeopardy 
if Britain cou'd not balan ts dollar 
imports with the expo. to tre dollar 
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area; and that some temporary relief 
must be provided by reducing dollar im- 
ports into the sterling area and increas- 
ing trade with nondollar (Eastern Eu- 
ropean) countries, 

But each dominion had special prob- 
lems which conflicted with the general 
desire for mutual help. Canada, for in- 
stance, with one foot in the sterling area 
and one in the dollar sphere, backed the 
United States position that no more dol- 
lar aid or loans could be provided, and 
that the Western Hemisphere could not 
continue to “subsidize” social benefits for 
Britain which the North American gov- 
ernments did not provide for their own 
people. Britain must cut its export prices, 
by more efficient production and lower 
real wages, and compete openly with 
world prices. 

Like Canada, South Africa is no longer 
in a position to help Britain with dol- 
lars. Instead, its delegation supported 
the Canadian suggestion that Britain offer 
exports at competitive prices. The delega- 
tion also claimed that South Africa offered 
great opportunities for dollar investments 
if the price of gold was increased. 

India and Pakistan frankly declared 
their immediate need was for raw mate- 
rials and machinery, which could only be 
obtained at the moment from the dollar 
areas, but they agreed to try to cut dol- 
lar imports. 

In reply to the dominions, Cripps out- 
lined an alternative plan which he would 
formally propose in Washington in Sep- 
tember, His suggestion called for the ster- 
ling and dollar areas to make a five-year 
agreement for the purchase of rubber, 
tin, cocoa, wool, and jute by the dollar 
countries and of tobacco and cotton by 
the sterling group, Like the International 
Wheat Agreement, such a contract would 
fix maximum and minimum prices and 
guarantee the quantities to be purchased. 
Cripps’s proposal would be founded on 
the principles of the Havana Charter and 
would enable that charter’s signatories, 
like the rubber-producing Netherlands 
and tin-producing Bolivia, to participate. 

Cripps’s view: This scheme should be 
the basis for “a fundamental solution.” 
Significance -- 

The dollar-saving measures which Sir 
Stafford Cripps announced are at best 
patchwork techniques which can have 
no important effect on Britain’s currently 
disastrous balance of payments. 

Two contradictory explanations of his 
unruffled calm in revealing them are cir- 
culating in London. The first is bluntly 
expressed by The Daily Telegraph: “He 
betrays a degree of economic illiteracy, 
in Lord Keynes’s phrase, with which it 
is difficult to credit him.” The second is 
that the Chancellor made a deliberate 
effort to obscure the true nature of the 
crisis, in a last-ditch effort to sustain for- 
eign confidence until commonwealth 
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measures and the International Monetary 
Fund meeting in September can produce 
some definite bulwarks for the sterling 
area. 

What Cripps hopes is to build the 
sterling-area into a disciplined and, as 
nearly as possible, self-sufficient entity 
before he takes on the risks of multilater- 
alism and currency convertibility. But 
while he tries to construct such an au- 
tarchy, he must have continued American 





Keystone 


Cripps and Britain both are ailing 


money and materials. That is why his 
proposal for what amounts to a giant bi- 
lateral treaty with the United States on 
basic foodstuffs and commodities ofters 
an ingenious long-term stopgap. But that 
it would be only a stopgap is indicated 
by the first American reaction in London: 
“What are we going to do with the rub- 
ber, tin, and cocoa?” 

At home, Cripps is risking increased 
complacency among British workers by 
failing to take immediate and harsh meas- 
ures to cut consumption, costs, and even 
real wages. Even now 55 per cent of the 
people, according to a confidential gov- 
ernment survey, think Britain is doing all 
right. Despite Cripps’s explanation. few 
understand how it is possible to increase 
three basic rations while reducing only 
that of sugar. 

The dock strike is the extreme manifes- 
tation of the popular inability to under- 
stand that the British must work longer, 
harder, and more efficiently if there is to 
be any sustained recovery. It also is a 
symptom of the frustration which work- 
ers feel after four years of Labor gov- 
ernment. 

Few well-informed Britons doubt 
whether the dock strike was a result of a 
transatlantic Communist conspiracy. The 
government has overwhelming evidence 


that this was the case. In effect, when the 
Canadian strike failed, the Communists 
“exported” it to Britain. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that the British Govern- 
ment and trade-union leaders let them- 
selves drift timidly into an impossible 
situation where both lost control of large 
numbers of loyal workers, even though 
scarcely any of them are Communists. 

The background of official bungling is 
long and complicated, But, at all times, 
both the Socialist government and the 
trade-union leaders were inhibited by the 
fact that the dockers were their tradi- 
tional buddies. Even Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, the workers’ No. 1 backer, 
felt he could not go down to the docks 
and talk to the strikers without gravely 
embarrassing the present trade-union 
leaders, 

Why the dockers were taken in by the 
Communists was put patly in the House 
of Commons by Mark Hewitson, a trade- 
union Member of Parliament: 

“We are now coming to the end of ten 
years of great weariness among industrial 
workers. A man goes home at night and 
hears the complaints of his wife about 
standing in queues , . . Underlying évery- 
thing is frustration and fear. When such 
a man goes into a workshop in the morn- 
ing, he is ripe fruit for agitation . . . That 
is the background of the docks dispute, 
and when those who belong to the Com- 
munist Party come in, they find it easy to 
talk to those men and get them to stop. 

“Because of the ingrained loyalty of the 
dockers who will not pass a picket, it is 
easy to shut down a whole dock, a whole 
port, and then a whole area.” 


The Chancellor’s Colitis 


Sir Stafford Cripps contracted colitis 
(inflammation of the large intestine), 
while serving with the Red Cross in 
France in 1915. 

The ailment is responsible for his vege- 
tarianism, his teetotaling, and his “brain- 
body” discipline. It had been aggravated 
by his heavy burden as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and as economic czar. But as 
long as his dollar-famine consultations 
with Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
and with the commonwealth finance min- 
isters were pending, Sir Stafford, al- 
though suffering, disobeyed medical ad- 
vice and stayed in London to doctor his 
country’s sick economy. 

Last week end No. 10 Downing Street 
announced that once these talks had 
ended Cripps would have to take care of 
himself. He agreed to go for six weeks to 
Dr. Bircher’s “Lively Strength” clinic at 
Zurich, Switzerland, which had treated 
him before. There he would drink a 
special tea made from seed pods of roses 
sweetened with honey and would eat 
largely raw fruits and vegetables. 

Anticipating the inevitable talk that 
Sir Stafford was on the way out of the 
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“BETTER TELEVISION FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


IT & Tis now sponsoring the pioneer names Capehart and 
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The famous Microwave Tower at Nutley, New Jersey —svmbol of 
world-wide I T & T research...as seen through the distinctive ellip- 
tical screen, an exclusive feature of Capehart television receivers. 


Dusing three decades of enterprise, in every 
quarter of the world, I T & T has taken a lead- 
ing part in the development of telecommuni- 
cations and electronics. 

Now you can look forward, in your own 
home, to a new application of I T & T enter- 
prise ... in the form of the finest and most 
beautiful equipment for television, phono- 


graph and radio entertainment and education, 

The new Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, 
as an associate of I T & T, will draw on the 
technical resources of global I T & T research, 
manufacturing and operating. And there’s but 
one objective—the production of the best com- 
plete system of home entertainment at the 
most equitable cost. 
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UNDERSTANDING THROUGH WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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government, British officialdom insisted 
that he would be back on the job in time 
to go to Washington in September for 
renewed talks designed to remedy the 
lack of dollars. Meanwhile, Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee announced _ this 
week that, in Cripps’s absence, he would 
take charge of the Treasury. 


Anti-American Talk 


A seven-page layout of bread lines, 
flop houses, and bonus marchers last 
week reminded British readers of Picture 
Post what the Great American Depres- 
sion of the 1930s had looked like. It also 
asked today’s question in Britain: “If 
the United States depression spreads, can 
we escape the blow?” 

Americans there were becoming deeply 
concerned about the widespread com- 
plaints that Britain’s economic crisis is 
America’s fault, Many of the complaints 
cite the American “slump” in explanation 
of Britain’s falling export trade, But they 
also extend to American tariffs, and it has 
even been suggested that Americans de- 
liberately stopped buying empire goods, 
such as tin and rubber, in order to 
precipitate a British crisis and force a 
reversal of Socialist policies. 

American representatives in London 
have now taken a stiff line toward this 
anti-Americanism, They are telling the 
British that if their economy, after re- 
ceiving more than $6,000,000,000 in aid, 
can’t withstand a slight economic adjust- 
ment in the United States, it must be 
organically unsound. 

The London Economist on July 9 also 
added a word of sobriety: Attributing 
the British crisis to the “instability of 
American capitalism,” it said, “is a smoke- 
screen of poison gas. It is not true that the 
American economy is slumping. The level 
both of general demand and of economic 
activity in America is still a long way 
above any definition of normal that the 
world has ever before known.” 


Indiscreet 


In London music halls and over the 
BBC, he was Peter Waring, a carefree 
comedian of 32, whose sophisticated 
showmanship earned him $600 weekly. 
In Scotland Yard's files, he was John 
Peter Roderick Mainwaring, whose rec- 
ord as a bad actor was as long as his 
name: (1) Trying’ literally to crash the 
movies by breaking into the Shepherd’s 
Bush studios, (2) stowing away on the 
Empress of Britain and the Ile de France, 
(3) stealing from St. James’s Palace, (4) 
falsely representing himself as a naval 
Intelligence officer, (5) defrauding two 
women to whom he proposed marriage 
hefore he was divorced from his wife. 

| have been indiscreet,” he admitted, 
‘but I never was a criminal.” 

But even when Waring hit it rich and 
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** Why does he always draw people 
so confoundedly ugly ?”’ 
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““One more piece of chewing-gum 
on the pictures and you've had it.”’ 





LPs by 
Cartoonists seeing the point in 
each other’s jokes. 





** Do you dare ta stand there and 
tell us you're Giles ?” 








Giles— London Express 
Giles’s Smiles: The puckish 
Cockney cartoonist for Lord 


Beaverbrook’s London Daily Ex- 
press, Carl Giles, whimsically 
turned the tables last week. In- 
stead of drawing to amuse his 
audience, he drew his audience 
to amuse himself. The scene: 
the humorous-art exhibition held 
at the Royal Society of Art. 


lived richer, he could not escape his past 
as Mainwaring. “Although it is a long 
time ago,” he bitterly complained, “one 
or two people have not given me a chance 
to forget it.” The BBC, learning of it, 
blacklisted him. His fiancée, Sheila 
Mathews, a blue-eyed blond entertainer, 
broke off the engagement last spring at 
her father’s insistence. 

Adjudged bankrupt a year ago, War- 
ing was hailed into Marylebone court, 
London, on July 8 for obtaining credit 
without disclosing his bankruptcy. There, 
he put on the virtuoso act of his life. As 
tears wet his cheeks, he pleaded: “I have 
worked jolly hard to get where I have 
got. I am prepared to work again. | 
know the debts are considerable [$13,- 
000]. But I want to pay everyone .. . If I 
am sent to prison for any length of time, 
when I come out my reputation will be 
gone.” But his reputation was already 
fading. He was sentenced to nine months 
in jail. 

It was a despondent John Peter Rod- 
erick Mainwaring who that night entered 
the gloomy gates of Pentonville prison. 
“I shall never recover again,” he mur- 
mured. He was given a bath, prison 
garb, and the job of sewing mailbags. At 
5:45 a.m, the next morning, a prison 
warder, making the hourly check of his 
prison cell, saw something hanging from 
the window bars by a length of mailbag 
rope. It was Mainwaring. 


COMMONWEALTH: 


Strike Freeze Down Under 


It was cold in Australia last week. In 
the midst of the bitterest winter in a 
century Down Under, 24,000 coal miners 
had been on strike since June 27. Homes 
and offices were unheated and lighted 
by candles or oil lamps. Housewives had 
gas for cooking 90 minutes, morning and 
night. 

The streets of Sydney were darker 
than during the wartime brownout. The 
commonwealth’s economy was nearly at 
a standstill, with 700,000 workers al- 
ready laid off and estimates of 1,000,000 
—of the 8,000,000 population—unem- 
ployed by the end of July. 

The Communists, who control the Coal 
Miners Federation, boasted that the strike 
was their doing. Labor Minister Edward 
Holloway went farther, charging that it 
was “cooked up in Moscow [in] an at- 
tempt by Russia to impose its tyranny 
... without going as far as war.” Security 
police raided Communist headquarters 
and the office of the Communist news- 
paper, The Tribune, in a search for evi- 
dence to justify sedition or conspiracy 
charges against the Reds. 

The coal miners had struck without 
submitting their demands for higher pay, 
better working conditions, and national- 
ization of the antiquated mines to the 
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Arbitration Court which has been the 
keystone of Australian labor relations for 
nearly 50 years. The Labor government 
retaliated with emergency legislation 
freezing union funds and forbidding all 
monetary support of the strikers. 

The president of the Coal Miners Fed- 
eration, Idris Williams, an avowed Com- 
munist, and the secretary general of the 
union, George W. S. Grant, as well as 
leaders of sympathetic unions were jailed 
for refusing to surrender strike funds. 
Thereupon the strikers broke off at- 
tempts to negotiate a settlement. 


Trouble for Nehru 


Throwing shoes is one of the worst 
of Indian insults, Last week a Calcutta 
mob threw shoes at Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru as he arrived from the 
capital at New Delhi for a “fact-finding” 
visit. Calcutta has been turned into one 
of India’s sorest spots by food shortages, 
economic difficulties, and the growing 
opposition to Nehru’s Congress Party by 
Communists and Socialists on one side 
and right-wing extremists on the other 
(NewswEEK, July 18). Crowds threw 
stones as well as footwear at his open 
car, and shouted: “Go back, Nehru, go 
back. You are not wanted here.” 

“Fight back the menace of Commu- 
nism,” Nehru urged an audience which 
foreign reporters estimated at 1,000,000 
people at the Calcutta parade ground. 
Early in the speech a bomb exploded 
on the outskirts of the crowd, killing a 
policeman. Bystanders fell upon the man 
who had thrown it and turned him over 
to the police. 

“I recognize the right of the people 
to change governments, but this change 
cannot be brought about by incendiar- 
ism, assaults, bombs, and acid bulbs,” 
Nehru went on, scorning the interrup- 
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Nehru: “Fight back Communism” 
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Special Products Div., Section BTG-8, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
“s Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Rush me complete information about BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks 


. and Erection Service, too. I am interested in bushel 
storage capacity. [] Have Sales Engineer call. 


Sare $ 





Time is dollars on the farm right now. Harvest 
is pouring in. Space is short. Spoilage must, be 
avoided. How can storage . . . moisture, weather, 
fire and rodent-proof ... be provided without 
delay? 

Your answer is Black, Sivalls & Bryson Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks. As little as two days’ time will 
see your tank ready, right on your foundation. 
At a cost per bushel lower by far than concrete! 
Skilled BS&B crews handle the erection, or you 
can do it yourself if you prefer. 

BS&B Grain Tanks have a long record of serv- 
ice. Again and again users report maintenance 
costs amount to only an occasional coat of paint! 
Sizes from 10,000 to 50,000 bushels available from 
stock. 


For speedy erection to meet your emergency, 
for permanence and for versatility, you can’t beat 
BS&B Grain Tanks. Send coupon now for com- 
plete details. 
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tion. “For years you have followed the 
path of ahimsa [nonviolence] and won 
independence. You must eschew vio- 
lence. Otherwise, there will be anarchy, 
chaos, and suffering.” 

Hecklers shouted anti-Congress_ slo- 
gans, scattered leaflets, and waved black 
flags. “Please remain calm. Stay where 
you are,” Nehru pleaded. When he 
shouted from the platform that the 2,000 
police on duty should not interfere with 
hecklers, the crowd cheered. Nehru fin- 
ished the two-hour speech. As he left the 
parade ground, police exchanged shots 
with a would-be assassin lurking at the 
gate Nehru was to use, 


FRANCE: 


Otto Abetz in the Dock 


Paris salons buzzed with a mysterious 
new name in 1935, just after Adolf Hitler 
had begun rearming Germany. Otto 
Abetz, some smart hostesses cooed, had 
a sure cure for “all this tiresome friction 
between France and Germany.” Beguiled 
by the tall blond German’s smooth talk, 
they parroted his line that “cultural ties 
between France and Germany must be 
strengthened.” 

Originally an obscure art teacher spe- 
cializing in woodcuts, he had become the 
moving spirit of a cultural front, the 
Comité France-Allemagne. He made a 
venal Paris journalist, Jean Luchaire, his 
principal tool. He took Luchaire’s secre- 
tary, Suzanne de Brouckere, as his wife, 
and Luchaire’s daughter Corinne, then 
a rising film star, as his mistress. 





Women at Play: The Englishwomen at the left add 
a rough-and-tumble touch to the usually sedate 
game of cricket in a match at Kennington Oval, 
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Black Star 


Abetz (left) goes on trial in Paris 


Through Abetz the Nazis carried out 
a devious assault on French civilization. 
His propaganda and persuasion were 
merely harbingers of a practical fifth col- 
umn, His machinations were tolerated by 
a lax French democracy until two months 
before war flared in 1939. Just before 
France ordered him expelled, he cleared 
out—only to return to Paris in 1940 as 


Hitler’s ambassador to a_ subjugated 
France. 
*Susticia®: Last week Otto Abetz 


was still the arrogant Nazi as he stalked 
stiffly into the sultry (90 degrees) Court- 


British Combine 


room 13 in the Palais de Justice in Paris. 
This time, ailing and white-haired after 
four years in a French prison, he was on 
trial for his life. Nonetheless his blue eves 
traveled imperiously from the military 
tribunal’s bench to his wife Suzanne. 
whom he hadn’t seen for four years. The 
paused only fleetingly on a painting cap- 
tioned “Justicia.” 

It was an impassive Abetz who listened 
for three hours as the 240-page indict- 
ment was read, It accused him of war- 
time responsibility for deporting French 
civilians to Germany, executing hostages, 
looting art treasures, and persecuting 
Jews. The staggering charges appeared 
to worry him no more than the knowledge 
that ex-Premiers Paul Reynaud, Edouard 
Daladier, and Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
would testify against him or that his con- 
federate Luchaire had been executed 
shortly after France’s liberation, 

Undaunted, Abetz snapped out his de- 
fense in precise French roughened by a 
German accent, “I never worked for any- 
thing but Franco-German friendship,” 
he argued, His “true policy,” he insisted, 
was “diametrically opposed” to the vin- 
dictiveness of his official reports, Admit- 
ting that he had urged the execution of 
ex-Interior Minister Georges Mandel (as- 
sassinated in 1944 by the Vichy French) 
and of ex-Premiers Reynaud and Léon 
Blum, he said he had done so only as an 
alternative to executing rank-and-file 
Frenchmen, He was withdrawn from 
Paris in 1943, he protested, because he 
was “considered to be too weak.” 

But when Abetz volunteered a tart 
contrast between the German occupation 





Sovfoto 


London. The Russian girls at the right strike an 
idyllic pose on a camping trip of the Moscow 
Trudoviye Rezervy (Labor Reserves) sports society. 
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of France and the Allied occupation of 
Germany, the presiding judge said crush- 
ingly: “Your views on how Germany 
should be treated are of no _ interest 
to this court.” For once Abetz was 
squelched, 


GERMANY: 


Settling Red Claims 


The forthcoming establishment of a 
Western German government is facing 
the United States and Britain with the 
task of settling Russian claims to repara- 
tions from the Western zones. Edward 
Weintal, NEwsweex diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reports how Washington and 
London intend to deal with this intricate 
problem: 


A plan to resume shipments of Ger- 
man reparations from the Western zones 
to the Soviet Union is now under consid- 
eration by the United States and British 
governments. Under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment the Russians were entitled to a 10 
per cent unconditional share of Western 
reparations and to an additional 15 per 
cent to be made available against raw 
materials and other commodities from 
the Eastern zone. However, all West-to- 
East reparations shipments under the 
Potsdam Agreement were suspended last 
year following the imposition of the 
Berlin blockade by the Russians. 

The new plan has been proposed by 
the British, who hold in their zone 160 
out of a total of 200 German plants dis- 
mantled in the Western zones. The Brit- 
ish propose to ship 10 per cent of the 
plants to the Russians, provided the 
Soviets agree to the cancellation of the 
remaining 15 per cent due them against 
reciprocal deliveries. To avoid endless ne- 
gotiations it is proposed to set a brief 
time limit for the acceptance of the 
plan. Failing a satisfactory Soviet reply 
within the time limit, the Russian share, 
together with the bulk of the plants, is 
to be transferred to the Interallied Rep- 
arations Agency for a pro rata distribu- 
tion among the Western Allies. 

British and American supporters of 
the plan argue that the continued exist- 
ence in Germany of the dismantled 
plants, some of which are packed and 
ready for shipment, is having a disastrous 
effect on German morale. The sight of 
idle machinery, which the Germans 
claim is badly needed for their own re- 
covery, is said to have needlessly aggra- 
vated relations between the Germans 
and the Western Powers during the last 
year, 

If the situation is allowed to continue, 
it is argued, it will needlessly handicap 
the development of friendly intercourse 
between the Allies and the new West- 
ern government to be established in the 
fall. Soviet reaction to the plan is not 
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FORECAST of a new phase in store 
FA. for the Soviet satellites was con- 
tained in a Communist Party mani- 
festo put out in Prague last week. The 
main purpose of the manifesto was to 
rally Communists for the fight with 
the churches. By far the most inter- 
esting part of it, however, I found to 
be the explanation as to 
why it was necessary to 
crush religious institutions. 
The paper said: 

“The church is our great- 
est enemy. This enemy is 
centered in the peasantry, 
and unless we liquidate this 
opposition we shall not be 
able to conquer resistance 
in the villages to the estab- 
lishment of cooperatives 
(collectives) and completion of our 
Socialist program. Therefore the Com- 
munist Party must gain strong foun- 
dations in the villages.” 


ryyHeE struggle between Stalin and 

the Churches is going to be grim 
enough. In my opinion it will be only 
a light engagement, compared with 
the one when the peasants start to get 
collectivized. 

We hear so much about Stalin’s in- 
dustrialization of Russia it is easy to 
forget that collectivization of the land 
was his first important step toward so- 
cialism and that it still remains the 
cornerstone of his state. Whether he 
is wrong or right in thinking that col- 
lectivization is the best way of getting 
high agricultural production is a ques- 
tion; before the war I knew a German 
expert on Russian agriculture who 
thought he was right and an Ameri- 
can expert who didn’t. Obviously, 
however, it is firmly fixed in Stalin’s 
head that collectivization is necessary 
and his opinion is what counts. 

It doesn’t take any expert on agricul- 
tural economy to know that peasants 
as a group don't like collectivization. 
And it doesn’t take a very long mem- 
ory to recognize that Stalin will stop 
at no brutality to assert his will. No- 
body knows how many lives were lost, 
in prison camps or through starvation, 
in the collectivization of the Russian 
peasants. The number ran into mil- 
lions. In the course of a steamboat 
trip down the Dnieper River in the 
summer of 1936 I visited some 30 col- 








Stalin Reaches for the Satellite Peasants 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


lectives in the Ukraine. A feature of 
nearly every one was an orphanage 
to care for children whose parents had 
stakved in the great famine of 1932- 
33. That famine was the direct result 
of peasant resistance to Stalin’s col- 
lectivization drive, and the orphans 
represented only a proportion of the 
victims. Tens of thousands 
of families were shipped off 
intact to the labor camps. 

On that trip I found most 
older peasants outspokenly 
against collectivization and 
most young ones in favor. 
The next time I had first- 
hand knowledge of peasant 
sentiment was in 1944-45. 
Presumably most of those 
older peasants had died out 
and the younger ones were in middle 
age. Yet in the fall of 1945 a rumor 
blazed through the Ukraine that 
“Churchill and Roosevelt were going 
to make Stalin give the land back to 
the peasants.” I take this as evidence 
that even peasants who grew up under 
the system are not sold on it. 


\HE Soviets came into Eastern Eu- 
‘| rope promising “land reform,” and 
the peasants thought this meant par- 
celing out the big estates to them. 
That actually has happened. But 
Lenin in his day also gave land to 
the Russian peasants when he wanted 
their support. Stalin won't worry about 
shattering the illusions of his new 
guinea pigs. 

Perhaps his goal is the right one. 
In all these countries most peasants 
own less than 10 acres, and collectivi- 
zation may well increase production. 
The fight, however, will be a tough 
one. For some months now selected 
committees from the satellites have 
been touring Russia getting briefed on 
the advantages of collectivization. If 
they can really persuade the peasants, 
it will be a miracle. And if they don’t, 
in addition to the bloodshed there is 
big-scale political dynamite involved. 
For opposition to Kremlin-dictated col- 
lectivization was one of the primary 
causes of Tito’s heresy, and many an- 
other intelligent Eastern European 
feels as he does. But Stalin, of course, 
is experienced in handling peasant 
truculence and is moving in with his 
eyes open. 
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known. The Russians might seize the 
immediate advantage and accept the 
offer. Or they might find it more ad- 
vantageous to maintain the problem as 
an irritant between the new German 
government and the Western Allies. 


Drop Dead 


“May I drop dead,” Friedrich Geyer 
declaimed before the denazification court 
in Nuremberg last week, “if that charge 
[that he was a major Nazi offender] is 
true.” Within minutes, he dropped dead 
of a stroke in the courtroom. 


RUSSIA: 


The Stalins, They Fly High 


The star of young Vassily Stalin has 
climbed as fast as the Stormoviks he used 
to fly at the front. Last spring the 
second son of the Generalissimo, a 
Guards major general, achieved world- 
wide prominence as leader of the air 
contingent in Moscow’s annual May Day 
parade (NEwsweEEK, June 20). At 29, he 
was perhaps the youngest general in the 
Soviet armed forces. Last week Vassily 
was commander of the annual air force 
show, “Day of the Air Fleet,” which put 
on a big demonstration over Moscow 
July 17 with spectacular demonstrations 
of new jet planes. By then he had been 
promoted to lieutenant general. 

A youthful interest in fast cars had 
started the youngster on his meteoric 
career. It gave his 
father the idea of 
sending Vassily to 
the military avia- 
tion school for pi- 
lot training when 
his poor school 
standing revealed 
him as indifferent- 
ly intellectual. He 
finished the course 
in 1941 as a lieu- 
tenant. By 1943 
he was a full colo- 
nel, This was a bit 
too fast even for his fond father. Early 
in 1944 the Generalissimo called a halt by 
refusing to sign Vassily’s commission as a 
major general “until you really earn it.” 
But Papa relented in 1946, and Vassily 
got his generalship at the age of 26. 

Lusty Tastes: If he was inadequate- 
ly trained for high-level command—he is 
always provided with an experienced 
deputy to do the real work of training 
and operations—Vassily was at least a 
good combat pilot. The flamboyance that 
gave the 5-foot 3-inch officer a lusty taste 
for fast cars, women, and vodka also 
gave him a yen for bold flying. 

Now, as front man for the air show, it 
was part of young Stalin’s job to boast: 
Russian pilots “fly farther, faster, and 
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New Hudson 
Americas 


‘4-Most ear! 


HERE is one car that brings you—not just a little 
T “more” of this or that, but the most of all the 
things you’ve wanted most in a motor car. It’s the 
brilliant New Hudson—the most beautiful, the most 
roomy, the most road-worthy, the most “all-round 
performance” car of them all. America’s “4-Most” car! 





When you can get all this in the New Hudson—and 
at a value-packed price—why settle for less? Why 
not choose the car that proves what engineers have 
always known: 





The lower a car can be built, the more graceful its 
lines can be made, the better it will ride and perform, 
the more surely it will handle, the safer it will be! 


Your nearest Hudson dealer invites you to come in 
for a Revelation Ride in the gorgeous New Hudson 
. . . America’s “4-Most” car! 

* * * 
Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom 
Series. Ten brilliant new body colors. Two special colors 


or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at 
extra cost. 


40 YEARS OF ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 





ONLY HUDSON BRINGS YOU ALL THIS: Automatic gear shifting with Drive-Master Trans- 


mission* . . . all-new, high-compression Super-Six Engine or masterful Super-Eight . . 
Chrome-Alloy Motor Block . . . Dual Carburetion . . . Fluid-Cushioned Clutch 
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most road-worthy 


Not just “more” 


its exclusive “ste; at most read-wor 


step-down” design and 
a new, lower center of gravity—lo 
Result: safest, steadiest ride ever kn 
adds the advantages of unit body 


thy! Only Hudson, with 
recessed floor, achieves 


‘own! To all this, Hudson 
-and-frame construction, 





. . « Monobilt 


Body-and-Frame** . . . Safety Jack Pads under frame . . . Demountable Individual Fenders 


. Wide-Are Vision . . No-Glare Instrument Panel . . 


“Optional at slight extra cost 


- + . Super-Cushion Tires . . . 
Safety-Type Rims . . . Weather-Control Heater-Conditioned-Air System*. 


**Trade-mark and patents pending 
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Handy? Sure...but more than that 





these ladders stay strong...good as new...for years 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


You can trust it—now, and years from 
now. Because, back of this ladder, made 
of Alcoa Aluminum, stand years of our 
study in making aluminum stronger. 
Mixing thousands of trial batches of 
aluminum, alloyed with small amounts 
of other metals. Studying grain structure 
through our electron microscope. Making 
thousands of fatigue tests. Tensile tests. 





Corrosion tests, at Alcoa test stations 
from mid-Pacific to mid-Pennsylvania. So 
we can say “Alcoa Aluminum Lasts!” 
and back it up. 

That makes ladders, and other things 
of Alcoa Aluminum, worth looking for. 
Worth buying. ALuminum CoMPANY OF 
America, 2155G Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 


19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 























higher” than any others. Referring to 
the head of the family, he added: “Un- 
der the guidance of the Bolshevist Party 
and personally of Comrade Stalin, our 
country has become mighty and invinci- 
ble in aviation power.” 

The identity of his name with that of 
the all-highest had never done Vassily 
any harm. Many were the officers and 
bureaucrats who had been made to jump 
by an imperious telephone call beginning: 
“This is General Stalin.” They hastened 
to provide him with whatever was 
wanted, from special food and drink for 
his command to plush quarters for himself 
(a house in Moscow and another at the 
Monino airbase 25 miles away, between 
which he commutes in one of his big ex- 
pensive cars, including a Packard). The 
privileges and services he easily obtains 
for his men have made him extremely 
popular with them. He is less so with of- 
ficers whom he has passed in the promo- 
tion lists, especially those sons of other 
high-ranking Soviet officials whose fathers 
do not rank quite high enough to com- 
pete with Stalin in nepotism. 

Some observers think that Vassily is 
being groomed for the top job—chief of 
the Soviet Air Force. They also think it’s 
smart of the Stalins to get Vassily to the 
top while Joseph is still dictator—because 
he probably won't advance any more after 
Papa dies. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
Tito Is Still Tito 


On a single day—Sunday, July 10— 
two incidents illustrated the extreme 
delicacy of the diplomatic opportunity 
presented to Western capitals by Mar- 
shal Tito’s nationalistic defection from 
the Russia-first internationalism of the 
Cominform: 
> Tito himself, in a major address at the 
Yugoslav naval base of Pola, outlined the 
chief features of his developing foreign 
policy: (1) He would not renounce 
Yugoslav “rights” to Austrian Carinthia, 
despite the abandonment of his claim by 
the Russians at the recent Paris meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. (2) 
He would never agree to the Western 
proposal for the return of Trieste to Italy 
(in fact, despite American, British, and 
Italian protests, he was busily incorporat- 
ing his own half of the Trieste Free 
Territory into Yugoslavia). (3) He was 
preparing to “gradually close” the Yugo- 
slav frontier with Greece (officially con- 
firming the trend that began to be 
evident last fall when, to the relief of 
Washington and Athens, he began cut- 
ting back on Yugoslav aid to the pro- 
Cominform Greek Communist rebels). 
And (4) “we need a loan” and will take 
it if it is offered. 
> That same day the carefully laid Brit- 
ish-American plan to entice Tito west- 
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ward by economic aid was compromised 
by an affair that vividly recalled the 
wanton shooting of American fliers over 
Yugoslavia in 1946. A British soldier, 
Robert J. Routledge, wandered across 
the demarcation line between the Anglo- 
American and Yugoslav zones of Trieste. 
He was shot and slightly wounded. Then, 
according to reports which reached 
NEWSWEEK, despite strict Yugoslav cen- 
sorship of the incident, a Yugoslav sentry 
walked up to the wounded Tommy and 
shot him again at close range. For sev- 
eral days Routledge’s body lay on a path 


just inside the Yugoslav zone while Brit- 
ish requests for its surrender went un- 
answered. When a reply finally came, it 
stipulated that the body would be re- 
leased only against a British official state- 
ment completely exonerating the Yugo- 
slavs. The British refused to issue the 
statement. 


CHINA: 


Red Snowball 


Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese Com- 
munist associates had cause to rejoice 
last week, 
> The proposed anti-Communist Pacific 
pact was dead, It had been announced 
with a fanfare of publicity by National- 
ist Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
President Quirino of the Philippines fol- 
lowing their spectacular conference at 
Baguio on July 10 and 11 (Newsweek, 
July 18). But Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s lukewarm reception dashed all 
hope for its success. 
>The Chiang government was falling 
apart. Chiang arrived at Canton on July 
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14 to begin a “morale-raising” tour of 
South China, but Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, who was not informed in ad- 
vance of Chiang’s visit to Quirino, was 
ready to resign and lead an anti-Chiang 
junta. Li, who used to be regarded as a 
Chiang stooge, now complains that he is 
not permitted to move or spend a penny 
without Chiang’s permission. 

> Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the found- 
er of the Chinese Republic and Chiang 
Kai-shek’s sister-in-law, was about to join 
up with the Communists. She has often 
expressed leftist views but never openly 
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Chiang and Quirino (right) with advisers: Their Pacifie pact gets nowhere 


supported the Communists. For months 
the Red leaders have been attempting to 
persuade her that they alone are the 
spiritual successors of her late husband. 
She resisted at first. Recently, however, 
she took part in two important Commu- 
nist celebrations. The moral effect of 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen’s conversion is likely 
to be enormous, especially among the 
non-Communist left-wing Chinese. 

> The Western Powers were in no mood 
to challenge the Communists, The State 
Department planned no reprisals against 
the brutal beating of an American vice 
consul in Shanghai. In Shanghai and 
Hankow the United States Information 
Service obeyed Communist orders to 
close its reading rooms and suspend its 
news service, film showings, and record 
concerts. From Hong Kong important 
shipments of copper and other strategic 
materials found their way into Commu- 
nist China. In London, the “united front” 
talks on trade with China hit a snag. The 
conferees discovered that an oil embargo 
would be more harmful to the Ameri- 
can and British owned companies than 
to the Communists, 
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TRADE: 


Dollar-Pound Squeeze 


Of the three countries chiefly concerned 
with the sterling-dollar crisis (see page 
25), Canada is in the most peculiar posi- 
tion, The dominion is a member of the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
Kingdom is one of its best customers. 
But it uses dollar currency and buys most 
of what it needs from the United States. 

In normal times, when the pound and 
the dollar are interchangeable, the trian- 
gular pattern works smoothly, Now it 
isn’t working at all, and the Canadians 
are being squeezed on both sides, They 
don’t buy enough from Britain to use up 
the pounds that dollar-short Britain could 
pay for Canadian goods. They can’t sell 
enough to the United States to get the 
dollars they need for their cross-border 
purchases. And they can’t exchange 
pounds for dollars, 

Last week Acting Prime Minister C. D, 
Howe* warned them of a likely conse- 
quence: austerity restrictions loomed 
over Canada again, 

Imbalance: In the first five months 
of this year Canada exported a record 
$585,000,000 worth of goods to the 
United States, some $40,000,000 higher 
than ever before in a similar period. But 
at the same time imports from the United 
States increased 13 per cent, to $835,- 
000,000, Canada’s dollar supply was 
dwindling again, and steps would have 
to be taken to preserve it, 


The increase in imports from the 





*Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, after his tri- 
umph at the polls, was relaxing with his family at 
Kent Lodge, on restful Baie de Chaleur, between the 
Gaspé Peninsula and New Brunswick. 
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United States has been mainly in iron 
and steel, farm machinery, and textiles. 
The textile situation is a good illustra- 
tion of the interaction of Canadian, Brit- 
ish, and American trade. 

Because of the high price of British 
textiles, Canada has been buying cheap- 
er United States goods, This accentuates 
Britain’s adverse balance of trade with 
Canada and also Canada’s adverse bal- 
ance with the United States. When this 
process is repeated across the board, a 
crisis is in the making. 

On, the other side, Canada will prob- 
ably suffer heavily from the United King- 
dom’s cut in purchases from the dollar 
area, An Ottawa official guessed last week 
that Canada might lose between $60,000,- 
000 and $80,000,000 this year, and some 
industries might have to slow down. The 
choice before Canada was not encourag- 
ing: to find new markets or to curb the 
greatest industrial expansion program in 
the country’s history, 


INDIANS: 


Memorial to Missionaries 


In the 1640s, while French soldiers 
were carving New France out of the Ca- 
nadian wilderness, black-robed Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were winning converts among 
the Indians. Their most responsive hear- 
ers were the peaceful Hurons who lived 
south of Georgian Bay, about 50 miles 
north of what is now Toronto. But as the 
missionaries struggled to civilize a con- 
tinent, ferocious Iroquois moved up from 
the south. Just 300 years ago Iroquois in- 
vaders destroyed or scattered the Huron 
tribe and slaughtered four Jesuit priests. 

On June 10, as part of the tercentenary 
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The Mohawks remember: Father Jacobs and braves at Martyrs’ Shrine 
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of the martyrs, Iroquois of the Mohawk 
tribe and descendants of the scattered 
Hurons gathered in full regalia at the 
Martyrs’ Shrine near Midland, Ont., to 
bear witness to the fruits of the mis- 
sionaries work. The Rev. Michael Jacobs, 
an Iroquois Indian who is also a priest, 
preached the memorial sermon. 

A cloudburst the day before had 
washed out elaborate plans for a proces- 
sion along the 3-mile trail over which 
two of the Jesuits had been taken to their 
deaths. But two stalwart Mohawk chiefs 
led the “captive” Rev. John Swain, Jesuit 
Provincial of Upper Canada, from the 
inn of Fort Ste. Marie to the shrine in 
token bondage. At the chancel the 
“bondage” was broken. Later Jesuits 
took part in ceremonial Indian dances. 


LABOR: 


Rebuff for the CSU 


After three and a half months, striking 
members of the allegedly Communist-led 
Canadian Seamen’s Union have succeed- 
ed in throwing Great Britain into a state 
of emergency. For themselves, they have 
accomplished nothing. Last week they 
tacitly admitted failure by offering to 
call off the strike if certain minor con- 
cessions were made. 

Last spring CSU demands had dead- 
locked contract negotiations with east- 
coast shipowners. The owners thereupon 
dropped the CSU and signed up with the 
rival Seafarers’ International Union, af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor. On March 31 the CSU called a 
strike. Canadian ships were tied up all 
over the world as seamen of the rival 
unions battled for control. More than 
300 members of both unions were ar- 
rested on charges ranging from dis- 
turbing the peace to attempted murder. 
The British crisis began when dock- 
workers refused to unload two struck 
Canadian ships in the port of London 
(see page 25), 

Gradually the shipowners and the SIU 
gained the upper hand. The SIU now 
mans most of the 80-odd ships involved. 
The union claims that hundreds of CSU 
men have switched over to it. 

So last week the CSU made its peace 
offer. It would call the whole thing off if 
the companies would sign the same 
agreement that had existed before the 
strike began. 

The answer was blunt. It was too late 
now, the owners said. They had contracts 
with the SIU, and “we could hardly be 
expected to repudiate our agreements 
with a legitimate and respectable union.” 

Conservative unions also repudiated 
the CSU. Officers of sixteen international 
railroad brotherhoods told British Prime 
Minister Attlee that “transportation 
unions in Canada are not supporting the 
Canaaian Seamen’s Union.” 
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It seems they know a Good Thing 


I some ways it’s surprising — in 
others perfectly understandable. 


But it develops that this Buick Estate 
Wagon is no mere man’s car, as one 
might think at first sight, but very 
definitely a favorite with the ladies. 


They’re pleased with the limousine 
comfort of it, a far cry from the usual 
mage api 

station wagon”’ ride. They like the 
width of two big seats, and the neatness 
of smartly carpeted carrying space. 


It has just the touch of smartness-with- 
friendly-informality for meeting 
guests at the stgtion; and ability to 


r i % 





fold down the back seat, getting six 
long feet of carpeted load space, strikes 
a responsive chord for The Woman 


with a Hobby. 


Rich mahogany and chrome interior 
woodwork registers too, not to men- 
tion the delightful ease of Dynaflow 
Drive and the satisfying power of 
150 Fireball horsepower. 


Indeed, the ladies definitely have 
spotted a very good thing. Which 
suggests it might be worth while to get 
in touch with your Buick dealer now. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


CK ROADMASTER 940 LO rnin 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them EG 
G 
Your Key to Greater Va | / 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every M nday evening. 
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Gaité Parisienne: Prankish Princess 
MARGARET had set tongues wagging in 
London again, An American embassy 
party was in full swing when the an- 
nouncer cried: “Mademoiselle Fifi and her 
cancan chorus girls!” To Offenbach music, 
in pranced Margaret (“Fifi”), SHARMAN 
Douc.as, daughter of the ambassador to 
Britain, and ten London post-debutantes 
wearing the traditional lace panties and 
long black stockings. Margaret reportedly 
thought up the stunt with the aid of 
comedian Danny Kaye, but as someone 
whispered: “It’s a good thing Queen Vic- 
toria isn't here.” 


Cold War: At his summer home on 
Cape Cod, Gen. Lucius D. Cray is 
writing his memoirs. The title of his book, 
“Decision in Germany,” refers to the 
determination of the three Western 
Powers to stand firm against Communist 
aggression, Clay explained. 


Disillusioned: Jailed for burglary in 
Westchester County, N.Y., MAUREEN 
Murpny said she did it all for love: “I 
was in love with this fellow—the Cary 
Grant type—I wanted to get money . . . so 
we could be married. When I was ar- 
rested he just disappeared. I am through 
with all dark men, but not men in gen- 
eral.” 


Fashion Note: Linpa CurisTIAN, bride 
of the actor Tyrone Power, disclosed 
that she is spending about $2,400 for ten 
maternity costumes designed by couturiet 
Norman Hartnell, “I want to look as good 
as possible before having my baby,” she 
said. “Mr. Hartnell has designed some of 
the nicest things for me to wear.” 





IN PASSING 


The Boss: Amiable GrEorcE ALLEN, 
former White House adviser, wrote a 
guest column for The Washington Times 
Herald on the President: “Harry Truman 
.. . gives his friends more than he takes 
from them . . . I think it is because he 
has infectious courage, I have never seen 
him in a despairing mood . . . Before I 
retired from politics, | was convinced that 
one of my functions was to give the Presi- 
dent surcease occasionally through laugh- 
ter. Now that it is all over I can admit 
the truth: H« cheered me up more often 
than I cheered him!” 


Hex: When |ake Birp, 47-year-old ax 
murderer, was sentenced to hang in the 
fall of 1947, he put a “hex” on his captors. 
“The guys who had anything to do with 
this case are going to die before I do,” 
he warned (Newsweek, Nov. 8, 1948). 
Since then the judge in the case, the 
under sheriff, the detective, the chief 
court clerk, the defense counsel, and a 
penitentiary guard have died, Bird him- 
self dropped to death from the gallows 
last week, 


Gracias: After Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico had addressed the 
House Public Lands Committee, chair- 
man J. Hardin Peterson gallantly asked 
SeNora MuNoz if she would say a word 
to the committee. The attractive, dark- 
eyed wife of the governor captivated the 
congressmen with her gratitude for their 
“fair treatment to the people of Puerto 
Rico.” By granting Puerto Rico elective 
freedom, Sefura ‘\Iuhoz said, Congress 
had created “the greatest force toward 
inter-American good will and under- 
standing that had ever been known.” 
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Linda and Ty at a benefit for Greece: She wants to look as good as possible 
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Acme 
Doug Fairbanks:* A nervous knight 


K. B. E.: In a private ceremony at 
Buckingham Palace, Kinc GEORGE 
clamped a heavy gilded star on DoucLas 
FAIRBANKS JR.’s coat and put an enameled 
gold cross around his neck, making him 
an honorary Knight of the Order of the 
British Empire in recognition of his war 
services. “I certainly felt nervous,” Fair- 
banks recalled later, “but . . . the king 
asked me to sit down and have a ciga- 
rette . . . We talked about 40 minutes.” 


Point of No Return: [n Gstaad, 
Switzerland, for the Swiss international 
tennis tournament, JAROSLAV Drosny and 
VLADIMIR CERNIK, Czechoslovakia’s top 
tennis stars, defied an order by the Czech 
Government to return to Prague. “We 
are not and never have been Commu- 
nists . . .” Drobny explained. “People 
thought so because we were allowed to 
leave Czechoslovakia, but they only let 
us out because of good publicity.” They 
will seek sanctuary in the United States. 


Ad Lib: While musical star NANETTE 
FABRAY Was singing in an open-air the- 
ater in Dallas, a bug swooped down and 
struck her in the face and buzzed into 
her bosom. Screaming “I can’t go on!”, 
the hysterical star was led into the wings. 


False Step? Ex-burlesque queen Rose 
La Rose sued Universal Pictures for 
$100,000 for “willful, malicious, unlawful 
use” of her name in the movie “Take One 
False Step.” Rose objects to the dialogue: 
“I was thinking of running away with a 
burlesque stripteaser by the name of La 
Belle La Rose . . . She does 63 convolu- 
tions a minute and I’m a very old guy 
and she might make me feel young.” 





*With his wife and daughters Daphne, 9, and 
Victoria, 7 
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Mrs. Huguelet and twin daughters, as painted from photographs 





Vignits are Jun for the young in heart 


Meet Mrs. Norbert Huguelet of 8320 South Marshfield Ave., Chicago, and her attractive 13-year-old twins, 


Patricia and Margaret. Of course Mrs. Huguelet is proud of them. And she is proud, too, of her new all-steel kitchen 


that lightens her housework and gives her much more time for her daughters. 


Patricia and Margaret are housewives 
of tomorrow. They can look forward 
to pleasant, happy homelives of their 
own some day — easier even than 
Mother has now, and ever so much 
easier than Grandma had. 

More practical, convenient kitchen 
equipment, better refrigerators and 
ranges, finer washing machines and 
irons — these and many other goods, 





all made of steel, are in use today 
throughout the country. Continuing 
research will assure more and more 
advances for tomorrow. 


The 1500 pounds of steel in Mrs. 
Huguelet’s compact kitchen might 
have come from any of two score or 
more steel companies among the 247 
which compete to make the best qual- 
ity steel, at the lowest possible price. 


When you get right down to it, the 
many conveniences in their home are 
the reasons why the Hugucelets have 
more time for picnics and_ play. 
That is why Patricia and Margaret 
will have more time for good living 
tomorrow. That is why and how 
steel and the American system serve 
the people. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


yas AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE «+ 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 











In the Wild Space Yonder 


For the last year scientists at the United 
States Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Randolph Field, Texas, have been 
working on the probable human elements 
involved in flight through space.* 

What changes and adaptations will the 
body make away from earth, they want 
to know. How will man compensate for 
the absence of gravity? How can human 
reactions and thinking, sometimes too 
slow for today’s fast cars, adapt to in- 
credible speed? How about breathing 
and eating? 

Last week these scientists for the first 
time revealed their latest interpretations 
of the physiological and psychological 
factors involved in flight through space, 
and what to do about them, 

In explaining this project, Brig, Gen. 
Harry G, Armstrong, commandant of the 
School of Aviation Medicine and author 
in 1939 of the first authoritative text on 
aviation medicine, maintains that flights 
beyond the earth are no longer lurid 
fantasies like the comic strip “Brick Brad- 
ford.” “In spite of scoffers,” Armstrong 
says, “space flight is nearly here, and 
we've got to be ready for it . . . Space 
craft must essentially be adapted for the 
crews that will man them. Space medi- 
cine has the job of determining, so far as 
is possible, what conditions men will 
meet and what requirements the engi- 
neers must fulfill.” 

Weightless Man: Some of the an- 
swers to space-medicine questions are 
already known, Experiments in subma- 
rines and pressure-cabin aircraft have 
provided an operating base for research 
in climatizing space ships, eliminating 
expired carbon dioxide, water vapor, and 
body wastes, and maintaining a com- 
fortable temperature, 

Despite general misconceptions, the 
question of oxygen, for instance, 
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Dr. Armstrong studies space flight... 


the skin, by the power sense of 
the muscles, and by a tissue sense called 
“posture sense.” When the body is de- 
prived of its weight, man can no longer 
use his power and pressure senses, Nev- 
ertheless, experiments at Randolph Field 
have shown that the remaining sensory 
nerves are sufficient to carry out well-con- 
trolled movements of the limbs. 

As far as body movements as a whole 
are concerned, they will take the form of 
floating through air. “In gravity-free space 
the body will be exactly as light as the 
surrounding air in the ship,” explained Dr, 
Heinz Haber, another space-medicine re- 
searcher, “Thus swimming movements 
will propel the crewman through the air 
exactly as the movements of a fin move a 
fish through water.” 

Optical Orientation: On the earth, 
orientation is effected by perceptions of 
the eyes, by the pressure senses, and by 
the vestibular, or balancing, apparatus. 





That is, the person feels as well as sees the 
relation of other objects to himself. In the 
space ship, orientation in space will de- 
pend entirely on vision. For instance, ap- 
pearances alone will tell a man when he 
is upside down in relation to the ship. 

As things stand now, the Randolph 
Field investigators are not sure that man 
can adjust to a purely optical orientation, 
but they are continuing their experiments 
to find out. 

Essential differences in respiration, the 
heart, and circulation are not anticipated 
in space flights. “The bodily activities 
may slow down a little,” said Dr, Strug- 
hold, “because of the lesser demands on 
them as a result of weightlessness. Metab- 
olism, for instance, will probably slow 
down to the basal rate; that is, the same 
rate as when a person is sleeping. The 
heart may slow down a trifle, and breath- 
ing become shallower because less oxy- 
gen is needed, Less food will be eaten 
than normally because less energy is ex- 
pended. In fact, crew members will prob- 
ably have to force themselves to exercise 
with something like tension springs, just 
to keep their muscles from atrophying.” 

At Home in Space: Because of lack 
of gravity, details of living in space will 
undergo a marked change. It would be 
impossible to drink from a cup, even 
through a straw, since there would be no 
weight to keep the liquid inside the con- 
tainer, A special sealed pump would be 
needed to force the beverage into the 
mouth, Dining would require special 
clamps instead of spoons and forks, Un- 
contained, the food would simply be 
thrown to the ceiling by lifting move- 
ments, 

When the space flier exercises or sits 
reading, he will probably have to chain 
himself to the wall or to a fixed piece of 
furniture, Otherwise, almost any move- 
ment will send him wafting through the 
air in the ship. 

Instead of a flat bunk, his bed 





would be comparatively simple, 
_ said Dr, Hubertus Strughold, one 
of the space-medicine men at Ran- 
dolph Field, “Only perhaps half a 
ton of oxygen would be necessary 
for each man on a trip to Mars and 
back, In fact, by just increasing the 
oxygen content a trifle in the air 
originally pumped into the interior 
of the ship, that air would be 
healthy for breathing for several 
weeks.” 

The chief problem is that of re- 
duced gravity, Muscular strength 
and sensomotor nervous systems 
are adapted to terrestrial gravita- 
tional pull, But in a ship in space, 
gravity is practically nil, People 
would be literally weightless, 

Normally limb movements are 
controlled by the pressure sense of 
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will be a semicircular trough, up- 
holstered for comfort and covered 
with strong netting or straps to 
keep him from floating away every 
time he turns in his sleep. 

After the take-off, the doctors 
anticipate that the crew will be 
subject to acceleration with a pres- 
sure about four times the gravity 
of the earth for about nine min- 
utes. Experiments with huge centri- 
fuges have shown that such accel- 
eration can be tolerated without too 
much difficulty as long as the crew 
is properly positioned. What the ef- 
fect will be of abrupt transition to 
absolute weightlessness is one of 
the problems on which Drs. Strug- 
hold and Haber are still working. 

Another question for which there 
is as yet no answer is whether man 








*Earth’s atmosphere stops at 10,000 to 15,- 
000 miles up. There “space’”’ begins. 
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... which may make ‘Brick Bradford’ real 





will be able to think fast enough— 
whether the velocity of mental pro- 
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Which businessman will make it? 


T is going to be a much more difficult job for the man 

without proper controls on his balance to reach 
his profit goal. 

Today, business must use extreme care to maintain 
a sound ratio between expense and income. More and 
more businessmen are finding that they need the help 
of paperwork mechanization to walk the profit tight- 
rope created by increased clerical costs and generally 
higher break-even points. 

Addressograph simplified business methods give you 
better. business controls. They remove error hazards 
from tedious paperwork jobs, cut day-long routines 
down to minutes. Dollar costs fall off to pennies and 


earnings grow. 

For example, an Addressograph machine puts figures, 
descriptions and names on paper thirty to fifty times 
faster than a typist or clerk. Addressograph methods 
do for the office what straight-line production did for 
the modern factory. 

Everything you write more than once can be written 
better, faster, for less with Addressograph methods. 
Call the Addressograph representative in your city. 
He will be glad to tell you exactly how others in your 
line of business are using and saving with these 
simplified methods. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Over 3,000,000 H.P. generated & 
within the state or available thru = 
interconnected transmission sys- 
tems. New construction adds new 
generating capacity yearly. State 
regulations of rates make possible a 
cost as low as 1/2 of 1% of total 
production costs. 


2 TILT 


| 25 railroads with nearly 7,000 miles of 
> main line tracks; 8 airlines; shipping 
over the Great Lakes, Ohio River and 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi; 80,000 miles of state and 
cou‘ity highways used by more than 
300 motor freight lines. 


93.5% native-born white and 3.5% 
negro population makes Indiana one 
of the finest labor states in the union. 
Indiana labor has been tested many 
times, each time proving itself capable 
- Of handling the task presented. You 
can do a better job with good labor. 


"> Because of Indiana’s sound financial 
policy, there is no bonded indebted- 
* ness, no debts to be passed on to new 
e industries. New companies locating 
in the state will find the equitable 
tax structure of great benefit toward 
establishment of sound future 
business. 


—lins 


Write today for our booklet... 
“Industrial Facts about Indiana.” 
Please give title and com- 
pany name when writing. 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT of 
COMMERCE and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept. 1OON > State House Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Meeting of Minds: Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, who discovered 
penicillin, last week visited Dr. 


Selman A. Waksman, who 
helped find streptomycin and 
neomycin, Here the Rutgers 
scientist (left) shows the visitor 
cultures of the wonder drugs. 


cesses involved in control of the ship 
will compare with the’speed of the space 
ship itself, Reactions measured in minute 
fractions of seconds during emergencies 
or critical navigational periods may de- 
termine the success of the entire trip. 
Whether the human brain can cope with 
the speed of the machine is still to be 
proved, 

Life on Mars: A whole new set of 
physiological adaptations awaits the space 
traveler who finally reaches Mars, First, 
he must again accustom himself to weight. 
The gravity of Mars is only about one- 
third of that of the earth, yet at first the 
crewman will feel oppressively heavy. 
The contrast is not with his weight on 
earth, but with the complete weightless- 
ness he has undergone on his journey. 
However, his original muscular strength, 
earth-adapted, is still present, and once 
he gets used to the new gravity, he will 
have no trouble in carrying the necessary 
cumbersome equipment. 

For man on Mars must carry quite a 
load. Oxygen, necessary for human exis- 
tence, would not be found on Mars, At- 
mospheric pressure, to which human 
bodies are adapted, is only a minute frac- 
tion of earth’s, Temperature, even dur- 
ing the Martian summer, ranges from 
minus 106 degrees Fahrenheit at night 
to a high of 42 degrees in daytime. Hence, 
to get about on Mars, the space traveler 
would have to wear a space suit that 
would provide a pressure equal to that 
of earth. He would also have to carry 
oxygen tanks and perhaps a_ portable 
heating system. 

The earthman would also have to stay 
very close to his ship. Were his pressure 


suit to open in Martian atmosphere, he 
would be unconscious from lack of oxy- 
gen in fifteen seconds and dead shortly 
thereafter. The area to be explored would 
be severely limited to a range of possibly 
only several hundred yards from the ship. 
Within these limitations, however, a hu- 
man being could live on Mars. 

The space-medicine men feel space 
flights to Mars would be of great value 
to science. “Samples brought back to 
earth,” they say, “would provide possibly 
even a new era for geologists, botanists, 
biologists, astronomers, and meteorolo- 
gists . . . Weather forecasting, and even 
control, would be practically infallible 
from space, where weather processes 
could be completely followed from be- 
ginning to end.” 

Aside from the ultimate application to 
space travel, the Randolph Field scien- 
tists emphasize that far more immediate 
and practical uses of their findings can 
be made. Plans are on the boards today 
for planes that will fly at 100,000 feet 
and perhaps make the trip from New 
York to Paris in less than an hour, Con- 
ditions likely to be met at such heights 
and speeds wil] approximate those of in- 
terstellar space. Even intercontinental 
passengers will be space travelers and 
in need of practical advice on their phys- 
iological state and what to do about it. 


‘Rim Black’ for Glasses 


Rimless spectacles that focus light on 
the face may, in rare cases, cause skin 
cancer near the eyes. 

Twelve cases in which serious skin 
conditions have been traced to heat or 
chemical rays conducted by such spec- 
tacles were reported last week by four 
Philadelphia dermatologists in the Ar- 
chives of Dermatology and Syphilology. 
In nine of the patients the trouble was 
diagnosed as cancer, and in another as 
keratoses, pre-malignant growths caused 
by radiation, The remaining two were be- 
lieved to have chronic actinic dermatitis, 
a skin disturbance caused by light rays. 

Certain types of spectacle frames, 
“above all, the rimless spectacles with 
round or elliptic (oval) outline,” were 
found particularly responsible for trans- 
mission of light and for focusing it on the 
skin below the lower edge of the lens. 
But the same danger exists in any lens— 
whether thick or thin, sphere, cylinder, 
or prism—in which a wholly or partially 
unobstructed rim is present. 

To rule out this hazard, Dr, Edward 
F. Corson and his associates, Drs, George 
M. Knoll, Herbert A. Luscombe, and 
Henry B. Decker, recommended treat- 
ing the glasses with a lacquer known in 
the optical trade as “rim black.” When 
carefully applied either to the upper or 
lower rim of the lens, the lacquer is hard- 
ly noticeable, yet the dangerous rays 
which affect the skin are entirely cut off. 


Newsweek 
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The Big Backtrack 


NBC did its best to whip listeners into 
excited anticipation, even investing in a 
full-hour “preview” July 3. But few 
swooned when Hollywood Calling made 
its debut last Sunday. To ears calloused 
by a succession of sensational jackpots, 
the program was just another giveaway— 
one in need of improvement. But in the 
tintinnabulation of the telephone bells 
there was more than just the sound of a 
jackpot. There was also the sound of a 
mighty capitulation. 

Eleven months ago NBC had come out 
in staunch disfavor of the giveaway. It 
was a blot, NBC felt, on radio, an aban- 
donment of entertainment in favor of 
“buying” an audience. The network did 
not propose to add such programs to its 
schedule. 

Then Trouble: Last September 
NBC reiterated its position in a hand- 
some slick-paper booklet described as a 
“positive framework of attitudes govern- 
ing NBC’s service in the public interest.” 
In it the network also restated its year-old 
policy toward crime and mystery pro- 





Murphy: The chain adds dignity 


grams. To protect children, NBC ban- 
ished such programs from its air in hours 
earlier than “9:30 p.m. Eastern Time, 
8:30 p.m. Central Time, and 9 p.m. else- 
where.” The two edicts were widely pub- 
licized by NBC and generously lauded by 
the press. Here indeed, the critics said, 
was radio living up to its responsibilities. 
But that was last September. 

In the autumn that followed, Stop the 
Music, an upstart giveaway on ABC, cut 
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the audience out from under NBC stars 
Fred Allen and Edgar Bergen. CBS, be- 
side plumping for giveaways, bought 
Jack Benny, and the Sunday-night radio 
audience, once almost the exclusive prop- 
erty of NBC, moved elsewhere. Other 
Columbia raids cut into the NBC audi- 
ence on other nights. 

Before 1949 was out of swaddling 
clothes, NBC found itself hoist by its 
slick-paper petard. Crime and mystery 
shows crept back into earlier hours. As 
an executive said last week: “Why, if we 
were to look to the letter of the law, we 
couldn’t put on ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Rigoletto’ or 
‘Otello’ early in the evening.” 

To woo back the audience that had 
moved to CBS with Benny on Sunday 
evening, NBC turned to the giveaway. 
The man it asked to do the job was Louis 
G. Cowan, whose agile hand had helped 
turn Stop the Music into a comedian 
killer. 

The Cure: Hollywood Calling com- 
bines the lure of a basic $31,000 jackpot 
with the glamour of the movies. Hints 
on preliminary questions—the identity of 
certain stars—are so broad that on the 
first broadcast only two out of ten tele- 
phoned contestants missed. The jackpot 
was a little tougher. But what matter if 
questions were missed? The lucky con- 
testants—picked at random by governors 
and other notables—still got to talk on the 
phone to one of two movie stars. The first 
week it was June Allyson and Walter 
Pidgeon, and this week Van Johnson and 
Deborah Kerr, To NBC they seemed to 
be the chief entertainment value of the 
program—the chance for plain Mr. and 
Mrs. Listener actually to converse in- 
formally with real, live stars. 

There also was a little music, heard 
as part of the clues. The rest of the show 
was devoted to the magnificence of the 
prizes. 

To keep the show rolling, but with the 
dignity and calm that elude most give- 
away masters of ceremony, NBC had 
hired George Murphy, a 45-year-old 
song-and-dance man and one of the few 
stars in Hollywood ever caught wearing 
a vest and watch chain. His emceeing 
has plenty of dignity. 

On the basis of the first week’s broad- 
cast, Hollywood Calling failed to excite 
the approval of a single major radio critic, 
all of whom chose, instead, to pan it al- 
most unmercifully. But the network was 
not worried. It still had two months to 
work out the major bugs before Benny 
came back. 

In the meantime there were executives 
at the network who sorely hoped that 
NBC would make no more statements 
about lofty intentions on program policy. 
Competition for listeners made even the 
best policies untenable—if the industry 
would not follow. And a careful look 
before it spoke would save NBC further 
embarrassment. 
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Carton or 
carload... 
ship it 
SAFER at 
LESS COST 
with ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Money can’t buy a more 
efficient reinforcement 
for packaging than Acme 
Steelstrap. And 9 out 
of 10 companies can cut 
costs by using it! 

Ask us to prove it! Mail 
the coupon today. 

STRAPPING DIVISION 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 






ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-79 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


DC Send booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping.” 
0 Have representative call. 
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Breathing Wings 


A flying plane wastes a lot of power 
bucking a thin layer of turbulent air 
which piles up in front of the wings. Last 
week Northrop Aircraft engineers came 
up with an amazingly simple idea for re- 
moving the bothersome air and actually 
putting it to work. In effect, they would 
make the wings breathe. 

The plan is to cut narrow slots in the 
wing surfaces. Pumps inside the wings 
would suck the air in from the front, 
where it causes trouble, and eject it at 
the rear, where it would act as a jet and 
give the plane an extra push. 

The Northrop engineers estimated 
that this trick would at least triple the 
range of the eight-jet B-49 flying-wing 
bomber, enabling it to circle the globe at 
the Equator nonstop without refueling. 
Looking at it another way, they said that 
the B-49 equipped with breathing wings 
could achieve full performance using only 
two of its eight jets. Fuel savings would 
be tremendous. 


Monkey -Wrench Scientist 


Strong muscles, mechanical skill, and 
a liberal dash of recklessness were stand- 
ard equipment for the motorist of 1909. 
If he had the physical force to turn the 
crank and was lucky enough to avoid the 
back kick which might break an arm, he 
could get started. But then arose the 


problem of nursing the chattering motor. 
At any moment the delicate ignition sys- 
tem might break down; the acetylene 
generator might blow up with a loud 
bang, cutting off the lamps; or any one 
of a dozen other minor catastrophes might 
necessitate a long halt for repairs. It was 
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small wonder that such inventive geniuses 
as Thomas Edison and Charles Steinmetz 
dismissed the gasoline-powered automo- 
bile as impractical. 

A lanky, farm-bred inventor in Dayton. 
Ohio, also was dissatisfied with automo- 
biles. His name was Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, and for the past 40 years he has been 
“100 per cent dissatisfied with all auto- 
mobiles all of the time.” His annoyance 
has been so great that he pitched in and 
has devoted his life to taking the bugs out 
of cars, First as head of Delco (the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co.) 
and later as research director of General 
Motors, Charles Kettering has done more 
than any other man to make motoring 
safe, reliable, and tolerably cheap. 

*Beoss*: This week Kettering and the 
rest of the crew who started the Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories meet to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of its found- 
ing. They will recall its humble, almost 
ludicrous beginning, when Delco con- 
sisted of a handful of men working part 
time in the loft of a barn owned by 
Kettering’s partner, Col. E. A. Deeds. It 
was there that Kettering was first called 
“Boss Ket,” a nickname that has stuck 
to him ever since. 

The original gang were employes of 
the National Cash Register Co., Ketter- 
ing as an inventor and Colonel Deeds as 
an executive. But Kettering quit his job 
and sank into the new venture all his 
savings, including $1,500 which Mrs. 
Kettering had earned giving music les- 
sons. The first project was to improve 
upon the unreliable and bulky magneto 
and dry-cell ignition systems then in 
vogue. In a few months Delco came up 
with «a much simpler ignition (relay- 
controlled), which was installed on the 
1910-model Cadillac. 


Newsweek-—0O. C. Sweet 


Then came the big job. In July 1910 
Cadillac general manager “Uncle” Henry 
Leland related to Kettering the sad death 
of a close friend. The man was crank- 
ing his car when the crank rebelled and 
broke his jaw. Fatal complications set in. 
Couldn't Boss Ket and his men invent a 
self-starter? 

The Package: Certainly they could 
And what’s more they could design « 
complete electrical package that would 
provide the automobile with ignition 
self-starter, generator, and lighting sys- 
tem. As Boss Ket often said: “There is 
absolutely nothing to prevent a practical 
design being worked out for any type of 
mechanism if vou once know the condi 
tions under which the thing must oper- 
ate.” 

Electrical savants had scoffed at th 
very idea of a self-starter. Nevertheless 
by December, two months ahead of Le 
land’s deadline, Delco had completed 
one compact starter. 

Unfortunately the engineers who had 
designed the new Cadillac had not left 
enough room for the starter. So back to 
work went Kettering and his men, com- 
pletely redesigning their gadget. Keep- 
ing themselves awake during the last 
week before the deadline on a diet of 
black coffee spiked with heady Jamaica 
rum, they just got in under the wire 
Leland accepted it and placed a $2,000.- 
000 order for 12,000 units. The self- 
starter was thus born, and women thereby 
became automobile drivers. 

High Compression: Boss Ket will 
be remembered for many improvements 
standard in today’s cars. But perhaps his 
most exciting idea is the high-compres- 
sion engine, which promises to cut gaso- 
line consumption by more than 30 pe: 
cent. Almost twenty years ago Kettering 





Boss Ket now and in 1913. He was never satisfied with the automobile 
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A sound basis on which to figure tite quality 
is mileage. The more miles per dollar the 
greater the value. 


That's why you find cat owners who ride 
on LEE Super DeLuxe tires such enthusiastic 
LEE boosters. Talk to them and they’ll tell 
you that their tire service is positively sensa- 


quality 


tional—in mileage, high non-skid efficiency, 
quietness and smooth riding comfort. 


This phenomenal service—first and repeatedly 
proved in LEE road tests—was designed by 
. and is built by LEE crafts- 
men into LEE tires. 


LEE engineers. . 


Cold Rubber toughened with PHILBLACK-O 


Here’s the LEE technique. LEE takes cold 
tubber—the most rugged tread rubber—and 
further toughens it with Philblack-O, the 
new wear resisting ingredient used by LEE. 
Thus with treads of cold rubber reinforced 
with Philblack-O plus superb workmanship 
and top quality materials throughout, you get 


in LEE Super DeLuxe tires a combination, 
of outstanding mileage, safety and economy. 
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—, S ngland to the 
orida Keys 
om ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS 
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Republic Rubber Division.. 


And remember—LEE Super DeLuxe’ pas- 
senger tires are doubly guaranteed—for 15 
months against all road hazards . . . for life 
against any defective materials or workman- 
ship. Furthermore, this LEE Double Guaranty 
will be honored by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers. LEE dealers—located from coast to 
coast wherever you see any of the insignia 
reproduced below —are “TEE 

your assurance of service. 


Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. 








Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
SIGNAL OIL CO. 
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PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


eindustrial Rubber Products... 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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It cost $1.63 to save this harvest 
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At harvest, every hour counts. Sudden storms can destroy crops. With half the job 
done and bad weather predicted, a combine developed trouble. At 10 4.M.. local 
supplier ordered 7 Ibs. of parts from 500 miles away. Delivered by 3 P.M. Cost, 
$1.63. (Production in any business keeps rolling with Air Express.) 





Remember, Air Express charge covers 
speedy pick-up and delivery service, too. 
Air Express is the world’s fastest way to 
ship or receive. It’s complete, conven- 
ient and low cost. Use its speed regularly! 








You get around-the-clock service and 
speeds up to 5 miles a minute. Air Express 
goes on every flight of the Scheduled Air- 
lines. Direct by air to 1300 cities; air-rail 
to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Left-behind luggage (20 lbs.) goes 600 miles for $3.68. 


12 lbs. cooked Dungeness crabs goes 2418 miles from Seattle 
to New York at special commodity rate of $4.44. Investigate! 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsi- 
bility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 with- 
out extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. For 
fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. And specify “Air Express Delivery”’ on orders. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up ond delivery door 
to door in all principol towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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SCIENCE——-——- 


called in two oi his top engineers and 
told them to start working full time on 
high compression. The plan was to de- 
velop a motor in which the pistons would 
compress vaporized gasoline to one- 
twelfth its original volume before it was 
exploded by the spark. (This is known 
as a 12-to-1 compression ratio. In 1949 
models of various makes of cars the com- 
pression ratio ranges from about 6.5 to | 
up to 7.5 to 1.) 

To the two engineers, building a high 
compression engine seemed like a crack 
pot scheme. To protect themselves from 
ridicule they asked Boss Ket for a to 
whom-it-may-concern letter stating: “We 
are working on high compression in obe- 
dience to Kettering.” But he flatly re 
fused, explaining: “If high compression 
turns out to be as lousy as you think it 
will, nobody will know about it, and you 
won't. need the letter. If it turns out as 
good as I think it will, you won’t want 
to have the letter.” 

Boss Ket retired in 1947 just as his men 
were putting the finishing touches on the 
12-to-1 engine. It isn’t installed in cars 
(except in a few test machines), and it 
won't be for a few years. The reason: 
The 12-to-1 engine needs 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, a far richer diet than 
the fuel sold at filling stations. Kettering 
believes that the petroleum industry will 
soon meet the challenge of the high- 
compression engine by redesigning re- 
fineries to produce a suitable fuel. 


Einstein? Niet! 


Diligent research by Soviet editors has 
revealed that Russian genius gave birth 
to the airplane, the telegraph, the electric 
light, and a large and growing list ol 
other inventions heretofore by and large 
attributed to Western scientists. It is 
now doubtful, however, whether any up- 
standing Russian will be found to have 
scooped Albert Einstein on the theory 
of relativity. 

It was announced last week that a 
conference of Soviet astronomers had 
resolved that relativistic conceptions 
“should be regarded as a manifestation 
of cringing before the reactionary science 
of the bourgeois West. It is necessary to 
expose tirelessly this astronomical ideal- 
ism, which helps clericalism.” 

Among the many phenomena explained 
by relativistic concepts is the red shift. 
In the spectra obtained by splitting the 
light of some stars certain dark lines have 
been observed to drift toward the red 
end. Interpreted by Western scientists 
in terms of relativity, this means that the 
stars are receding from the earth and 
that the universe is expanding. The 
ground for a future battle of theories 
was clearly chosen when the Soviet as 
tronomers set themselves the task of find 
ing a “materialistic” explanation of th« 
red shift—whatever that may mean. 


Newsweek 
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Missing Links 


The peripatus, which looks somewhat 
like a large, bald caterpillar, might be 
described as the missing link between the 
worm and the lobster, Zoologists regard 
it as a compromise between two of na- 
ture’s families: Annelida, consisting of 
earthworms and similar creatures; and 
Arthropoda, including crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, spiders, scorpions, and insects. 

Last week a sepulchral hush pervaded 
the insect department of the Natural His- 
tory Museum in Chicago, where curators 





Peripatus: Couldn’t take the heat 


mourned the passing of four peripati. The 
deceased had been imported from New 
Zealand and were among the first of their 
kind to visit the United States. But Chi- 
cago’s summer heat proved too much for 
the thin-skinned creatures, which soon 
after their arrival dried up and perished. 

Well aware that the average United 
States zoologist has never seen a live pe- 
ripatus and very seldom even a dead one, 
the Chicago museum’s staff studied them 
with intense interest. The peripati, how- 
ever, were not greatly impressed by their 
first glimpse of Americans and showed 
annoyance by squirting streamers of dirty 
white slime from short “horns,” a nasty 
trick which all peripati employ to en- 
tangle their enemies. (Some types can 
shoot their slime as far as 12 inches.) 

Peripati come in a variety of colors. 
The four in the museum’s collection were 
dull black with tiny orange spots. Some 
reproduce by laying eggs, but the type 
brought to Chicago bears live young. In 
order to stay moist, peripati shun the 
sunlight and live under rocks and in rot- 
ten logs, where they feed on small insects 
and other microorganisms. 
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Armstrongs 


Daag WovToNt 


Here’s how to test the effect of 
modern sound conditioning in 
your place of business: 


Have an acoustical ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® in- 
stalled in one small office where 
noise is a problem. It won’t 
cost much—probably no more 
than $100—and installation 
is quick, with little interruption 
of office routine. 

Then, notice the difference. 
The perforated surface of 
Cushiontone will trap and ab- 
sorb up to three-fourths of all 
the noise that strikes the 
ceiling. In the new atmos- 
phere of quiet, employees 
will naturally feel 








Make this low-cost 
noise-quieting test 


better and, as a result, do their 
work more efficiently. 


To make this practical 
Cushiontone test, phone your 
local Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor. Ask for his free estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, entitled 


“What to do about Office Noise.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4907 Ruby 
Lancaster, 


Street, Pennsylvania. 












ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Life With Father 


Negotiating this week with the leftish 
weekly National Guardian (whose gen- 
eral manager is John McManus, onetime 
local Guild president), the ClO New 
York Newspaper Guild demanded a new 
clause in its contract: provision of a paid, 
week-long paternity leave. 


The Sterns, Cont’d 


When his father sold their strikebound 
Philadelphia Record and Camden (N., J.) 
Courier Post in 1947, David (Tommy) 
Stern 3rd cried unashamedly. He teethed 
and grew up on newspapering and, 
through the 85-day Guild strike, he, the 
publisher, had even swept floors at The 
Post. Thinking of The Record 
still makes him sad. 

A short, sharp-faced graying man of 
39 who resembles his vigorous father, 
he is a publisher's son who not only likes 
the business but is shrewdly skilled at 
it. On The Record he wrote drama re- 
views (as “Peter Stirling”), sports, and 
editorials. In his first year at The Cour- 
ier Post he raised its ad space by a 
million lines. 

Tommy Stern underwent an operation 
s» that he could get into the wartime 
army. He wanted combat. But he ended 
up as officer in charge of the mid-Pacific 
edition of Stars & Stripes. Later he wrote 
“Francis,” an anti-Big Brass book about 
a GI mule. 

Ever since the end of The Record, 
Tommy Stern had hungrily hunted a new 
newspaper pasture. From Seattle to Cin- 
cinnati, he sized up some 50 dailies that 
were for sale, Last week he finally bought 


Courie! 
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Peariman 


Tommy Stern finally found his paper 


one. It was the prospering New Orleans 
Item, one of Dixie's oldest (72 years) 
and liveliest afternoon journals (circu- 
lation, 97,000). 

For months it had been no secret that 
dapper Ralph Nicholson, The Item’s re- 
tiring master, was about to sell out to 
Tommy, who will be publisher, and the 
elder Stern, who will be nonresident 
board chairman. 

The Item went for a reported $1,750,- 
000. To keep the local touch, the Sterns 
sold some $300,000 worth of minority 
stock to fourteen prominent New Or- 
leans people. Among them: Cotton Ex- 
change President Edgar A. G. Bright, 
Coke bottler Richard Freeman, Wesson 
Oil President A. Q. Peterson, and Monte 
Lemann, a socially significant lawyer. 

At The Item young Stern would again 
deal with the ClO Newspaper Guild, 
whose Philadelphia-Camden strike had 
caused his father to shut up shop. Tommy 


Em, ' 


International 


On ill-fated junket, Indonesian President Soekarno is interviewed by reporters 
Newton, Moorad, Heath, Werkley, and Knickerbocker. All five died 
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expected his new relations to be “cor- 
dial.” Politically, he said, the paper would 
be independent, but there was little 
doubt which way the New Dealish 
Sterns’ sympathies veered. 

Tommy Stern was clearly as pleased as 
punch with his new paper. Anyway, he 
liked the folks in New Orleans. “You 
know,” he said, “I noticed that very few 
spoke with a Southern accent, although 
I do love to hear a drawl.” 


The Unlucky 13 


No Dutch plane, the rule read, could 
alight in India. That was because India 
sympathized with Indonesian Republi- 
cans in their fight with the Netherlands. 
But Prime Minister Nehru himself made 
the exception: The KLM Constellation 
which was whisking home thirteen jun- 
keting American journalists could land. 
The thirteen—and two others who had 
left the party to come home via the 
Pacific*—had finished a Dutch Govern- 
ment-sponsored tour of Indonesia. 

At an embassy party in New Delhi one 
night last week, Jim Branyan, 31, a 
Houston Post man, cracked: “I'm glad 
they let us land here. If a plane went 
down out in the Indian Ocean you'd be 
out of luck.” Stories some had cabled 
home from Indonesia already were run- 
ning under the correspondents’ by-lines. 

The next noon the giant Dutch Connie 
with the newsmen (and 32 other pas- 
sengers) aboard nosed down through a 
gloomy monsoon rain to land at. Bombay’s 
Santa Cruz airfield. Banking, its wing 
tip slapped into rocky Ghat Kopar. In a 
shower of sparks, the ship spattered itself 
over the mountainside. By the time na- 
tives reached it, there was but one sur- 
vivor. She was Elsie Dick of the Mutual 
network. She begged for water. Finally, 
she cried “It’s no use,” and then she was 
dead. 

It was the greatest single tragedy the 
high echelon of American journalism had 
ever suffered.| The thirteen dead were a 
little more than a third as many as the 
profession had lost (38) in all of the sec- 
ond world war. 

Some, like quiet, little Bertram Hulen, 
60, of The New York Times, were long- 
time by-liners. Hulen hated and feared 
aircraft and had flown only once before. 
Two were Pulitzer Prize winners, H. R. 
(Red) Knickerbocker of radio station 
WOR and S. Burton Heath. “Red” had 
reported the wars since before Hitler's 
rise. Burt Heath had flown thousands of 
miles for NEA Service. 

There were Bill Newton, Scripps- 
Howard; Nat Barrows, Chicago Daily 
News; Charles Gratke, Christian Science 





“Publisher William R. Mathews of The Arizona 
Star (Tucson) and Dorothy Brandon of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


{Twenty editorial and composing-room employes 
died in the bombing of The Los Angeles Times in 
1910. 


Newsweek, July 25, 1949 
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Go all through your house... watch electricity work! 


Ever count the jobs your electricity 
does for you? It preserves and pre- 
pares food — sews, cleans and washes 
— cools or warms — provides light and 
entertainment — saves you work, time 
or money every time you switch it on! 


One of the biggest reasons for 
America’s high standard of living is 
electric service — we use as much as 
all the rest of the world together. That’s 


because American business has been 
free to develop electricity from a scien- 
tific curiosity to one of the nation’s 
most valuable services. 


Business men and business methods 
pioneered and developed electric serv- 
ice — and made it low in price, high 
in usefulness, available at your finger 
tips. In spite of government encroach- 
ment, the business-managed electric 


companies today supply 87% of 
America’s electricity. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts 
about your electric service, and to ours 
to have you know them. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES*. 

*% Names on request from this magazine 


®@ Back again July 31 — "MEET CORLISS ARCHER." 
CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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HOTELS 


AMBASSADOR 
CHICAGO 


offer additional 
transient accommodations 
to a distinguished clientele. 
* PUMP ROOM 
& THE BUTTERY 
* THE PARADE 
The unusual 
* SARAH SIDDONS WALK 
available for private parties, 
meetings and all special functions 
Ernest Byfield Pres. 
Frank Bering Chmn. 
James A. Hart Mng. Dir. 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Monitor; Vincent Mahoney, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicie; John Werkley, Time; 
Thomas Falco, Business Week; George 
Moorad, Portland Oregonian; Fred Col- 
vig, Denver Post. Another victim was 
Lynn Mahan, the publicist who had or- 
ganized the junket. : 

The whole American press felt as did 
The Baltimore Sun: . it underscores 
the fact that what the American people 
know of the affairs of the world, they 
know not in consequence of the function- 
ing of some impersonal mechanism but as 
a result of the devoted and often perilous 
labors of a relatively small number of 
men and women.” 


Lait News 


At his king-sized, carved desk at The 
New York Daily Mirror this week Editor 
Jack Lait, 66, began his annual summer- 
time stint, writing a daily pinch-hit piece 
for the vacationing Walter Winchell. Lait 
felt he should explain why it takes him 
so long—two hours—to fill the space: “On 
a column like this you have to use notes.” 

Lait’s column par, on his weekly “All 
in the Family,” for instance, is 35 min- 
utes flat. This gives him time to write 
editorials, pick pictures, and edit every 
word that is jammed into Hearst’s tab- 
loid Mirror. Then, after ten hours, he 
can go home and write some more. 

Even in his five-room apartment, where 
(with columnist Lee Mortimer) he is 
slamming out his eighteenth book, “Chi- 
cago Confidential,” a persistent phone 
jangles. Mirror messengers rush in and 
out with deadline pictures and _ stories 
for “The Old Man” to OK. A hulking, 
baldish gray man behind a rasping voice 
and outsized spectacles, Jacquin Leon- 
ard Lait claims to have written more 
words (as many as a million a year) than 
any other man alive. No one challenges 
his title. 

Out It Comes: Sometimes it is un- 
ashamedly hack work. More often he can 
outwrite, with a terse breeziness, any of 
his younger underlings. As he puts it, he 
can simply “set a screw,” and out the 
copy comes. 

Once one of the nation’s rovingest re- 
porters, he came up, in the early 1900s, 
through the razzmatazz, “Front Page” 
school of Chicago journalism, and he has 
never forgotten it. 

A Hearst man at 19, the square-jawed 
Lait had been on the old American only 
three months when, by posing as a bum, 
he unveiled vote frauds in Chicago’s 
Eighteenth Ward slums. He solved 
crimes, and even, in true film style, res- 
cued a 16-year-old damsel who had been 
whisked away (in a buggy) by white 
slavers. 

He covered sports and shootings, pol- 
itics and preaching. A night city editor, 
first-world-war correspondent, and drama 
critic, he once hammered out a_ short 


story a day for two years. Meanwhile he 
wrote books (“The Big House,” etc.), 
plays, and magazine articles. 

Big Scoop: But it was not until after 
he had become editor of Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate in New York in 192] 
that he grabbed what was probably hi: 
most famous scoop. A cop for whos: 
father Lait had done a favor twenty 
years earlier phoned him the tip that 
sent him flying back to Chicago for a 
three-hour beat on the ambush shooting 
of John Dillinger by G-men. 

Since Lait took over The Mirror thir- 
teen years ago, he has more than doubled 
its circulation—to 1,080,000, second in 
the United States only to its archrival, 
The Daily News. For two years Lait com- 
muted from Westchester. In 1938 Nor- 
man Thomas was egged while speaking 





Columnist Lait: No obstetrics, ever 


in Newark, and The Mirror missed a pic- 
ture. Its editor moved to an apartment 
near the office. 

Long Day: After reading Manhat- 
tan’s morning papers and eating a farm- 
hand-sized breakfast, he taxis the five 
blocks to The Mirror (“I'm anxious to 
get there”) before 9 aan. Seven days 
a week, including holidays, he doesn't 
leave until at least 7 p.m. (“I can’t think 
of anywhere I could have more fun’). 
He seldom goes anywhere except straight 
home, where a typical Lait dinner is a 
sandwich, a bottle of beer, and a sleep 
ing pill. For this routine he receives a 
compensating $1,000 a week. 

His annual fill-in for Winchell (this 
year’s, his sixth, will last two months 
is a change of pace, however, Then he 
pub-crawls around town to meet column 
contacts. Although Jack Lait has edited 
Winchell’s copy since 1929, the col- 
umnist and editor are as friendly as a 
cobra and a mongoose. They talk only 
when necessary. While subbing for 
Winchell one summer, Lait noted: “This 
column, under this by-line, does Not 
publish obstetrical information, ever!” 


Newsweek, July 25, 1949 
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with the 49 Ford 
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to be adored* That smooth ‘Mid Ship Ride 
and those seats "Sofa Wide" 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: Academy Award winner 
JENNIFER JONES, 30, and her boss, film 
producer Davin O. SEtznick, 47, both for 
the second time; on a yacht off the Ital- 
ian Riviera, July 13. 

> Rep. Epirn Miiier, 33, Ada County 
representative in the Idaho Legislature, 
who accepted the proposal of Rep. Ep- 
win Snow, 34, on the floor of the legisla- 
ture last winter (NEWSWEEK, March 14); 
in Weiser, Idaho, July 11, to «nother 
man—Sanvbor §S. Kien, 43, a reporter 
who covered the story. 





International 


Greer Garson is now Mrs. Fogelson 


> irish-born actress Greer Garson, 36, 
for the third time, and Col. E. E. (Buppy) 
FocELson, 48, a Texas oilman, for the 
second; in Santa Fe, N. M., July 15. 


Honored: In New York, July 18, Free- 
dom House announced its 1949 Freedom 
Award winners: Gen. Lucius D. Cuay, 
52, and Davin LILIENTHAL, 50. 


Cenvieted: Epwarp F. Pricnarp Jr., 
34, the boy wonder of New Deal Wash- 
ington, was found guilty of committing 
fraud in the Bourbon County, Ky., elec- 
tion last fall (Newsweek, July 18) and 
sentenced to two years in jail, 


Died: Justice FRANK Murpny, 59, su- 
preme court jurist and former governor of 
Michigan, of coronary occlusion; in De- 
troit, July 19. Under an assumed name, 
the red-headed bachelor had entered 
Henry Ford Hospital about a month ago 
after suffering a heart attack. 

> Dr. Doucias Hype, 88, first President 
of Eire, poet, playwright, and noted 
Gaelic scholar; in Dublin, July 12. 

P ALEXANDER FELL (A. F.) Wuirtney, 
76, peppery president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen since 1928; of a 
heart attack, in Cleveland, July 16. When 
President Truman called off the rail 
strike in May 1946, Whitney called him 
a “political accident.” A_ reconciliation 
followed because of the President’s op- 
position to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Newsweek, July 25, 1949 9 
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Kodak Tourist Camera //4.5 or {/6.3 with Adapter Kit gets 
pictures from 28 x 40mm. to 2% x 3% inches! Model 
shown has 1/200 flash shutter, built-in exposure guide, 
f/4.5 lens; $71. With f/6.3 lens, $47.50. Adapter Kit, 

$14.50. Prices include Federal Tax. At Kodak dealers’... 
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INVENTORIES: 


BUSINESS 





Signs of a New Buying Spurt 


Thirty mountainous miles out of Salt 
Lake City a weathered brown signboard 
erected by Kiwanians points the road to 
“Park City, Utah—Center of the Mineral 
Industry.” 

Today Park City (population, 2,800) 
is down at the heels. The mines are 
closed. Miners draw unemployment re- 
lief instead of paychecks and sit around 
in Coffee John’s and Pop Beck’s talking 
things over. Miner Jack Tallon, slim and 
erect at 70, idles away his days “tinker- 
ing” and polishing his Pontiac in his 
white-fenced backyard. 

What happened to Jack Tallon and 
15,000 other jobless miners of nonferrous 
metals was quite simple: in March the 
nonferrous operators were asking and 
getting top prices—23.5 cents for a pound 
of copper, 19.5 cents for lead and 17.5 
cents for zine. Just about then appliance 
makers and storage-battery manufactur- 
ers looked at inventory sheets which 
showed their warehouses bulging with 
nonferrous metals, studied signs of de- 
clining demand for their products, and 
decided to clear out of the metals market. 

By June copper dropped to 16 cents, 
lead to 12 cents, and zine to 9 cents. 
Mines with high break-even points, find- 
ing themselves in the red, closed down. 

Last week there were faint signs of an 
upturn; declining manufacturers’ inven- 


tories had sent enough purchasing agents 
back to the nonferrous market to raise 
copper 1.625 cents and lead prices 2 
cents a pound from the June low. Jack 
Tallon and some of his townfolk might 
soon return to work. 

The cycle was typical of all business. 
In Washington economists last week were 
beginning to refer to the 1949 business 
slowdown as the “inventory recession.” 
The National City Bank letter for July 
lent its authority to the theory: “This 
policy of meeting consumption require- 
ments as far as possible out of inven- 
tories, reducing commitments, and wait- 
ing for lower prices furnishes the chief 
explanation for the speed of the reces- 
sion.” 

The midyear report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, released 
last week, showed that in the second 
quarter of 1949 businessmen began trim- 
ming inventories at the fastest rate in 
more than twenty years. The rush to 
unload was almost as great as the frantic 
haste with which businessmen stocked 
up in 1946, the first postwar year. 

Even in 1932 the reduction of inven- 


tories amounted to only $2,600,000,000; . 


by the second quarter of 1949 the rate of 
stock liquidation and the slow-up in re- 
ordering were consuming inventories at 
the rate of $4,000,000,000 annually. 
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Newsweek—A. Rollo 


’ As inventories are pared down, reordering starts 


The anxiety of business to rid itself of 
high-priced inventories before further 
price declines set in, plus cutbacks of new 
orders, has successively depressed prices, 
production, and employment. 
Significance -- 

Actually the process now is losing im- 
petus. Business is better today than the 
rate of reordering indicates: According 
to some experts, current production is 
lagging behind sales by about 10 per 
cent. And, as the upturn in nonferrous 
metals shows, some industries have al- 
ready depleted their inventories to the 
point where they must begin reordering. 

To date the largest upturn in ordering 
is in nondurable goods, the first group to 
go through the cycle of sated demand, 
inventory liquidation, and order cutbacks. 
One survey found businessmen saying 
that another 60 days would bring the end 
of the inventory cutback. 

The Washington Post saw a silver lin- 
ing: “This is the sort of decline [in inven- 
tories] that makes cheerful business news 

Eventually manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, who have been fol- 
lowing a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
... will have to resume buying . . . Their 
replacement orders will start a chain 
movement . .. The net result will be to 
stimulate business activity and provide 
fresh support for sagging prices.” 


LABOR: 


Ringmaster Reuther 


In the last eleven conventions of the 
United Automobile Workers it had not 
been uncommon for members to rise from 
the floor and tell off the leaders in four- 
letter Anglo-Saxonisms. The 1,000,000- 
man UAW was undisciplined, head- 
strong, and ridden by factions, 

No one had mastered for long the 
heterogeneous collection of Commun- 
ist party-liners, Coughlinites, Norman 
Thomas Socialists, Trotskyites, Klaris- 
men, and Catholic trade unionists out- 
talking the great mass of ordinary work- 
ing men who were alternately bored 
and stampeded by all the dialectic trick- 
ery and razor-sharp parliamentary ma- 
neuvering, But last week, as the UAW’s 
twelfth convention closed after six days 
in Milwaukee, it appeared that the union 
had finally met its leader. 

In his three years as president, Walter 
Reuther had worked calculatingly and 
unceasingly toward that goal. Neither 
the shattering of his own right arm 
by an assassin’s shotgun blast nor the 
nearly successful attempt to murder his 
brother Victor deterred the UAW chief. 
On each painful and tragic occasion it 
was characteristic that Reuther’s state- 
ment denouncing the would-be assassins 
also ruffled the drums for labor’s onward 
march and sounded the battle cry against 
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White sidewall tires, chrome wheel covers und rear fender scuff guards optional at ertra cost. 


F | the tremendous strength and steadiness when you slam a door of the new 
ee Plymouth. Hear that soft click, solid-sounding as a bank vault! Box-type 
construction of important steel members (cross-sections like this instead of this |_|) 
and many other important engineering improvements make the body and frame 23% 
more rigid. Typical of the extra safety in all 13,000 parts of the great new Plymouth! 








See ahead through a windshield 
that’s now 37% larger. See back 
through a 35% bigger rear window. See 
the road with control-tower visibility. 


p 


those powerful Safe-Guard Hy- 


Touch draulic Brakes. Notice what a 


quick, soft, accurate stop you get. Notice, 
too, there’s no brake-grabbing or swerving. 


Check 


The car that likes 
to he compared 


PLYMOUTH 


Yes, it likes to be compared 


for SAFETY, too! 


f if ty r Ra 


SP 


x ld the road easily in case of tire 
0 failure. Safety-Rim Wheel 
keeps the tire straight on the rim. You 
slow to a safe, sure stop. A Plymouth 
exclusive in the lowest-priced field! 
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the safety lock and rear doors 


Press can’t be opened from the out- 


side or accidentally from the inside. 
Doors are hinged in front for safety. 


the new Quality Chart at your nearby Plymouth dealer’s. Of 22 Quality 





ey PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Features found in most high-priced cars, you'll see that low-priced 
Plymouth has 21, low-priced car “A” has 13, and low-priced car “B” has 4. Then as 
a final clincher, take the wheel. Drive the new Plymouth . . . and let the ride decide! 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 














Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





as ah CR on", 
—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 






















































Send for this béok on 
TELEVISION 


For an hour of fun, get the facts about 
today's most exciting form of enter- 
tainment as only author-piyWwright 
George B. Anderson can tell then: FREE! 








| | 

] THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY | 
2175 Bueter Road | 

| Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 

| Without obligation please send me George B. | 

| Anderson's new book on television. | 
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Nome__ 
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| Address me oh \\8 | 
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those popular targets—employers and 
Communists. 

No hail-fellow-well-met given to tip- 
pling with the boys, but a cold strategist 
who dismisses the requirements of good 
fellowship with just one highball, Reu- 
ther had faced one great danger in his 
drive for UAW mastery—the possibility 
that the volatile union members would 
think him arrogant. An observer had 


called him “the Tom Dewey of the CIO.” 

Triumph: But last week, as he pro- 
pelled himself into undisputed control 
of the driver’s seat, the union leader 
was all tolerance and strictly observant 


% 


3 — Mane e 


The Chicago Sun-Times wrote: “The in- 
dustry can look forward to relative sta- 
bility.” That could be. But no one knows 
better than the hardheaded Reuther how 
much his newly won perch depends on 
his toughness with the auto manufactur- 
ers. The executive board, though pro- 
Reuther, is also determinedly militant, 
and a hard core of the membership, 
though anti-Communist, also stands for 
a fiercer brand of unionism than Reuther 
thinks expedient. 

One gauge of the union’s temper was 
the convention’s overwhelming passage 
of a resolution forbidding company se- 





Acme 


Battle-scarred Reuthers: Victor and Walter clasp left hands as Roy watches 


of democratic principles in the conven- 
tion. He even accepted defeat on two 
proposals: (1) to raise membership dues 
and (2) extend the period between con- 
ventions to two years. 

What Reuther won in return was 
enough to make him unquestioned boss: 
> Reelection as union president by a 
12-to-1 vote of the 2,000-odd delegates. 
> Election of a completely pro-Reuther 
executive board. The previous bvard’s 
two avowed anti-Reutherites didn’t even 
bother to run. 
> Permission, in the event of a strike, to 
levy a $l-a-week assessment for twelve 
weeks on working members. This would 
raise a maximum of $10,000,000. 
> The right for the executive board in 
“extreme emergency” to expel violators 
of the UAW constitution. 
> Expulsion of two top leaders of the 
anti-Reuther faction for “treasonable con- 
duct” to the union. 


Significance-- 

Assessing the meaning of Reuther’s 
victory for the multibillion-dollar auto 
industry, correspondent James Penett of 


curity clauses in future contracts. As part 
of the expiring Ford contract, this pro- 
vision—guaranteeing the company re- 
dress against wildcat strikes—had been 
valuable in assuring uninterrupted pro- 
duction. The resounding vote against it 
last week might well give the auto in- 
dustry some pause. 


CORPORATIONS: 


Right With Eversharp 


Martin Straus II, former chairman of 
Eversharp, Inc., got the answer to his 
own $64 question last week, It was “no.” 

It came in what had been advertised as 
a showdown battle between Straus and 
his stockholders’ committee and the cur- 
rent management of Eversharp, at the 
often-delayed annual meeting, in Chi- 
cago. The battle was brief; Straus lost all. 

Straus’s downfall started a couple of 
years ago, when, as board chairman, he 
dove into the ball-point-pen market with 
the Eversharp Capillary Action pen. 
Soon afterward, “CA” began to spew 
red ink over the corporation’s ledgers, 
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swamping even the Schick-Injector razor, 
the firm’s prime moneymaker, In 1947, 
Eversharp’s writing division lost $10,000,- 
000, dragging the corporation into an 
over-all loss of $3,417,000 last vear. 

Officials of the company charged that 
Straus had rushed into the ball-pen mar- 
ket with a product which hadn't been 
adequately tested. To compound the diffi- 
culty, the market fell apart a few months 
after its introduction, Price slashing be- 
came brisk—and ruinous, 

In January of this year, the board of 
directors met and did some slashing of 
its own—on the powers of Chairman Mar- 
tin Straus, These, according to the record, 
“were substantially reduced and lim- 
ited.” In May, the board wiped out the 
post of chairman completely; with it 
went Straus and his salary of $50,000 a 
vear, although he hung on as a director. 
Meanwhile, the annual meeting had been 
delayed, for reasons ranging from the 
lack of a quorum to a temporary restrain- 
ing order obtained by a Straus supporter, 
During this period, Straus had come up 
with an opposition slate of directors in 
an attempt to regain contol, 

The Showdown: At last, on Friday, 
July 15, the annual meeting was called 
to order by Acting President Louis A. 
Stone (Straus’s president, Arthur H. Ro- 
gow, had been fired, too). Straus, hold- 
ing the largest individual block of stock 
(91,642 shares), appeared with his stock- 
holders’ committee but the odds were 
overwhelming. Out of 939,349 shares, the 
management controlled 715,379, com- 
posed of personal holdings and proxies, 

When the day ended, Straus was out 
as a director and into his place came 
James D. Mooney, veteran automobile 
executive whose last job was running 
Willys-Qverland. 

Despite the meeting’s anti-Straus re- 
sults, it was not the unkindest cut of all 
to the former board chairman, who over 
the years had said nothing to disprove 
the story that he invented the $64 ques- 
tion on Eversharp’s Take It Or Leave It 
radio program, Two days before, the 
management even deprived him of this 
distinction, “Take It Or Leave It was 
licensed to our advertising agency,” it 
said in a news release; “The dramatiza- 
tion of the $64 question was the actual 
work of the Biow Co., our advertising 
agency. 


All Things Department 


A St. Louis chemical manufacturer 
advertised last week for two salesmen 
qualified thus: “Salesman, expert driver, 
talker, liar, hunter, fisherman, dancer, 
traveler, bridge player, poker plaver, 
golf player, diplomat, financier, capital- 
ist, philanthropist, authority on palm- 
istry, chemistry, physiology, dogs, cats, 
horses, blondes, brunettes, and redheads, 
\ man of vision and ambition, after-din- 
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FOR TRAVELERS! 


At an ABBELL HOTEL 

you will enjoy friendly, 
pleasant surroundings... 
expert, efficient service .. . fine 
food ...and every modern 
comfort...a/l at moderate 
rates! Next time you travel, 
stay at one of the ABBELL 
HOTELS. Their convenient 
“heart of the city’ locations 
give you valuable extra time. 






é ° LOS ANGELES 
In Washinglon errr oRia THE 


THE WILLARD ST. LOUIS Abbell’ 


et in, Bissosie weadiion 7t THE DESOTO 

only a OcK or two trom t ie NEW YORK steobaae) 
White House, important gov't 

offices, shops, theatres. Aur- THE PARAMOUNT 

conditioned guest rooms! WASHINGTON, D.C. SERVICE 
14th & PENNSYLVANIA AVE. THE WILLARD 

Douglas A. Stalker, Gen. Mer. __ COMFORT | 


COURTESY | 
FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual © 
hotels—_or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- 
TION BUREAU, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 
Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
Twenty-Five Year 2%4% Debentures 
Dated July 15, 1949 Due July 15, 1974 


Interest payable January 15 and July 15 in New York City 
Price 100/2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DREXEL & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE WERTHEIM & CO. 
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More Than 4 Million 
Man-Hours of Management 


Engineering Service 


This substantial experi- 
ence gives assurance of 
reliable counsel and ef- 
fective assistance on that serious 
but long deferred business im- 
provement. 





GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
usually serve on a “task-force” 
basis. They concentrate on a proj- 
ect for which management has 
insufficient time or not the right 
permanent technical help. 


They assist on specific problems 
of policy, procedure, finance, organ- 
ization, personnel, and material 
management; or they make compre- 
hensive management audits. 


GRIFFENUAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 18 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 8 WASHINGTON 5 
11 Beacon St. 821 15th St., N. W. 
MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 
828 N. Broadway Lit W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 





STOPS FIRE FAST! PROTECTS YOUR 
FAMILY, HOME, CAR! 


Ve ZZZB 


- —_ sir 
Here is low-cost fire protection! Simple, self-powered, a 
woman or child can stop a fire! Hero shoots a 12 to 18 foot 
stream — up or down! Safe on electrical, oil or gasoline fires 
— won't damage woodwork or upholstery Put Hero in 
kitchen, cellar, every room in your car. If you cannot get 
Hero locally, send order and dealer's name to Dept.—A. 
Bostwick Laboratories, Bridgeport, Conn 

















BE SAFE — always 
carry Hero in your 4 
car—hang one > 
in your garage. 








CONVENTION CONCOCTION 


Business and pleasure 
can be mixed. And 
our convention 
manager will be 
happy to give 


you the recipe 


v= ~~ 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 
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ner speaker, night owl—work all day, 
stay up all night, and appear fresh the 
next day, Must be a man’s man, a ladies’ 
man, a Democrat, Republican, New Deal- 
er, Old Dealer, technician, politician, 
mathematician, and mechanic.” 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Retirement: C. C. Pearson, a veteran 
of Douglas and Curtiss-Wright, took over 
as president of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
After running the company for 40 years, 
Glenn L. Martin, now 63, took a back 
seat as board chairman. Martin began 
to look for new blood a year ago to meet 
lagging sales and a slim order backlog, 

Bond Sale: Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey offered $150,000,000 worth of 25- 
year, 2%-per cent debentures, to help 
meet the costs of a $529,000,000 spend- 
ing program that includes new refiner- 
ies in Venezuela and England. Within 
30 minutes the offering, the largest in- 
dustrial-bond issue in Wall Street's his- 
tory, was sold out. 

Wheat: Agriculture Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan trimmed his June estimate of 
this year’s wheat crop by 11 per cent, 


to 1,187,000,000 bushels, blaming dis- 
ease and bad weather. Even this, Bran- 
nan conceded, would be too much—it 
would be the third largest crop on record. 
So he ordered the nation’s farmers “vol- 
untarily” to cut back their acreage 17 
per cent to 68,900,000 acres next year. 
Farmers who overplant will be refused 
Federal price supports on all of their 
wheat. 

Gain: The New York Stock Exchange 
reported its first profit since 1947. It 
earned $18,440 during: the April-June 
quarter this year, mainly from added rev- 
enue for listing fees charged companies 
using the trading facilities. For the first 
six months of 1949, however, the ex- 
change is still $87,921 in the red. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Rail Rate Plea 


Since 1946, American railroads have 
hiked their rates on about twenty occa- 
sions.* Last week, they were again befo: 


*Freight rates have been raised seven times (sor 
of the increases were temporary and were absorbed . 
final over-all hikes ); passenger fares, six times (som« 
regional, some national); commutation fares, twice; 
Pullman accommodations, twice; express rates, four 
times; railway mail pay, once. 





The Look for 1950: At the New York Dress Institute’s thirteenth 
semi-annual press preview the 1950 look turned out to be attrac- 
tive but not so different that a woman will have to scrap her old 
wardrobe, Nettie Rosenstein’s suit; Jo Copeland's evening gown. 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking for a fare rise. Fifty-two roads, 
operating east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line, pointed 
to rising labor costs vs. declining passen- 
ger revenues (the Pennsylvania claimed 
a $44,000,000 loss in 1948) and argued 
for a 12.5 per cent fare increase, 

Could the railroads afford to charge 
higher prices in the face of falling pa- 
tronage? One road, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois didn’t think so, and refused 
to join in the plea to the ICC, Analyzing 
another rail request for a rate hike, also 
pending before the ICC—for a 13 per 
cent rise in freight tariffs—The Louisville 
Courier-Journal charged that the rail- 
roads’ answer “to the realities of compe- 
tition appears to be the purely negative 
one of increasing cost to a public 
which has a widening circle of alternative 
means of transport.” 


AGRICULTURE: 


Brannan’s Baby 


The memory of two-bit wheat and 4- 
cent milk is still a nightmare to farmers. 
For the very same reason, politicians find 
it an irresistible issue. The hint that Re- 
publicans might be lukewarm to farm- 
price supports—spotted by Democrats in 
a Stassen campaign speech and assidu- 
ously magnified—is credited with turn- 
ing the rural vote to Harry Truman in 
the 1948 election. 

But last week the Administration’s bid 
to cinch the farm vote again in 1950 
through Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s 
“production payments” plan looked like 
a lost cause. In place of the present ar- 
rangement for shoring up crop prices to 
parity levels by buying and storing sur- 
pluses, Brannan’s brain child proposed 
that all crops go to market and find their 
natural demand-supply level. The gov- 
ernment would then pay the farmers the 
difference between support price and 
free-market price. 

This scheme, the Administration rea- 
soned, would snare two potent groups: 
(1) the farmers, who would continue to 
receive support prices for their output, 
and (2) consumers, who would get their 
food at lower cost. But when the Demo- 
cratic leadership caucused the House 
party membership on Tuesday, July 12, 
to close ranks behind Brannan’s produc- 
tion payments, the plan was already in 
trouble. 

Trial Run: The measure had been 
incorporated in the Pace bill which pro- 
posed a trial run of the new, untried 
production payments on three commodi- 
ties (wool is one, pork is a probable sec- 
ond) while continuing regular support 
prices for other crops. To the Administra- 
tion’s chagrin, every farm organization 
save the left-of-center Farmer’s Union 
began belaboring the bill, The president 
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This amazing NEW invention will 
make you a better executive! 





—by stepping up your ability to get 
things done! 


The new Dictaphone Time-Master 
changes all previous conceptions of dic- 
tating machine usage. 


Completely revolutionary, the TIME- 
MASTER is finding its wav into offices 
that never before used mechanical dicta- 
tion! Here’s why: 


Never before has any method or instru- 
ment offered so quick. so easy, so inex- 
pensive a means of getting your thinking 
on paper! 


So easy to use! The streamlined 
TIME-MASTER lets you concentrate on 
| your thoughts. Just think out loud— 
| TIME-MASTER does the rest—lets you 
| cash in on those moments between phone 
| calls, interviews, and conferences! You 
instantly record your thoughts without 
calling for secretary-and-notebook. 
Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The 
exclusive plastic MEMOBELT is the most 
versatile of dictating media. It records 
clearly and uniformly . . . it’s easily 
mailable (in a standard business envel- 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dicfation 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines 
(*Reg. U. 5S. Pat. Off.) 





. and it’s so inexpensive that it 


ope) ee 


ean be discarded or filed alter one use. 


Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! It 
helps them gel their work done faster, 
with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity and 
the tiny new Magic Ear make transcrip 
tion unbelievably easy, pleasant. 

Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
in your own office. No obligation. Call 
your local DICTAPHONE representative or 
fill in the coupon. 





Only the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
offers all this: 


1. Uniformly clear recording and re- 
production, 2, Easily mailable. fileable 
plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined de- 
sign. All-metal sturdiness. 4. Uniform 
back-spacing, rapid place finding. 
5. Fool-proof simplicity of operation, 
6. Dictaphone dependability, nation- 
wide service. 


St 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Dept. D-89, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


O Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
O Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your N 
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IT TAKES A LOT O’ 


Cuyin' 


TO KEEP GOOD HOMES 





Tell Your Sales Story 
In The HOMES of 
Chicago’s Most 
IMPORTANT MILLION 


Oney want to know — because they 
have to buy! You can't top that kind 
of audience for your advertising. 


And who are THEY? They are 
the Chicago Daily News reader 
friends whose ambition to create 
and enjoy good homes makes 
them Chicago's most IMPOR- 
TANT million. 


Neo advertiser, seeking maximum 
results in Chicago, can do without 
the good will of these Daily News 
families nor disregard their great pur- 
chasing power — their endless pur- 
chasing power. 


Just by themselves alone the 
Daily News families are one of 
America’s major markets. Mag- 
azine publishers, for example, 
confirm the truth by placing more 
advertising in the Daily News 
than in any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 


JS takes a lot o' buyin’ to keep good 
homes a-goin' — the character of 
homes that place high value on the 
character of the Daily News as their 
favorite home newspaper. 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Ofiices In 
NEW YORK «+ DETROIT « LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
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of the Indiana Farm Bureau testified: 
“It seeks to establish . . . the principle 
that taxpayers have an obligation to pay 
a part of the grocery bill of consumers.” 

Milk producers’ spokesman Charles 
Holman sounded another theme: “The 
Secretary’s proposals embody more rigid 
controls of farmers than . . . ever.” (To 
insure that farmers, dazzled by the chance 
to sell all they could produce, didn’t start 
turning backyards into pasture, Secretary 
Brannan had indicated that overproduc- 
tion would be curbed. ) 

The president of the potent Farm Bu- 
reau Federation warned: “The cost of the 
program would be staggering.” An IIli- 
nois University economist estimated that 
Brannan’s production payments would 














Brett— Miami Herald 


One view of the farm problem 


cost $5,000,000,000 annually, ten times 
more than in an average prewar year. 

The most telling blow against the Pace 
bill came from within the Democratic 
Party itself. Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
ordinarily a Fair Deal stalwart, arose at 
the Democratic caucus and said: “I think 
a sound farm program is more important 
for the country than who wins a few Con- 
gressional seats next year . . . Farmers are 
not for the Brannan plan.” 

The applause from fellow party mem- 
bers that followed Gore’s outburst sent 
shivers down Democratic leaders’ spines. 
So did the bill that Gore introduced as 
an alternative to the Pace measure, ex- 
tending the present 90 per cent of parity 
supports until Jan. 1, 1951. 

The fate of the Pace bill will be set- 
tled this week when the House votes on 
farm aid. Few observers, however, give 
the measure more than a fighting chance. 
Significance-- 

Whichever way the House votes, gov- 
ernment support of farm prices is a cer- 
tainty. For already on the books, sched- 


uled to start operation on Jan. 1, 1950, 
is the Aiken bill passed by the Republi- 
can 80th Congress, which gives the Ag- 
riculture Cecretary discretion to fix farm 
supports between 60 to 90 per cent ot! 
parity. (The current law makes manda- 
tory support at 90 per cent of parity.) 
If neither the Gore nor Pace bill passes. 
the Aiken plan will prevail. 

This means that government subsidies 
have become a permanent feature of the 
agricultural economy. Many farm lead- 
ers prefer to think otherwise. In battling 
the Brannan plan, one spokesman made 
this statement: “We do not desire to be 
placed in a position of pleading for sub- 
sidies.” Another: “Subsidies would throw 
agriculture directly into politics.” Actu- 
ally, the question is no longer whether 
or not to subsidize farmers. Rather it is 
to reconcile Federal subsidies with a 
maximum of freedom for United States 
farmers, 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Shadowless Flashlight: The Sheaffer 
Diamond Reflector Co. of Detroit is pro- 
ducing a flashlight featuring a reflector 
with 228 facets. The manufacturer claims 
the reflector gives clear, flawlessly white 
illumination, both at short and long range, 


eliminating shadows and _ distortions 
which are common with conventional 
flashlights. 


Grace Table Mats: An _ eight-piece 
table-mat set with a different grace 
printed on each one is being produced by 
the Dietz Press of Richmond, Va. August 
Dietz Jr., president, hit on the idea after 
a personal survey of grace-saying habits 
among members of dozens of clubs and 
organizations. Ejighty-two per cent of 
those questioned didn’t know a table 
grace. 

Kitchen Helper: Progressive Enter- 
prises of Los Angeles is distributing an 
all-in-one kitchen gadget combining in 
one plastic mount a paper-towel dispens- 
er, a napkin and sandwich-bag holder, 
and a spice shelf. It’s available in five 
colors. 

Record Player: Carbonneau  Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Grand Rapids has come up 
with the Playsall, a record-player attach- 
ment designed for all sizes of 45 and 
33% rpm records, which fits over the 
turntable of any conventional phono- 
graph. The self-contained unit is easily 
installed and removed, leaving the regu- 
lar turntable free for playing standard 
78 rpm records. 

Ship Stabilizer: The Navy announced 
a way to eliminate four-fifths of a ship's 
rolling motion. Sensitive electrical de- 
vices controlling powerful pumps shoot 
water back and forth between large half- 
empty tanks on cither side of the-ship to 
catch the roll before it really gets going. 
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Two of the finest trains 
7 ever built now link 
qian’ New England with 
dseenee. Chicago and the great 
Middle West, the new New Eng- 
land States—providing fast daily 
service in both directions. Each is 
of gleaming all-stainless steel con- 
struction built by The Budd Com- 
pany for the Boston & Albany-New 
York Central railroads. 

On these trains passengers enjoy 
the fruit of many Budd inventions 
and developments, including spa- 
cious double bedrooms with en- 
closed toilet facilities and full- 
width panorama windows. 

The New England States is the 
latest expression of the Budd prin- 
ciple of creating superior products 
with better materials and challeng- 
ing, imaginative design. 





The Best 








For Boston 


It is a principle that has built 
The Budd Company into an im- 
portant industry, here and abroad. 
It has brought Budd, in only fifteen 
years, to the position of second 
largest builder of railway passen- 
ger cars in the world. This parallels 
the growth of Budd in other fields, 
Today, Budd is the largest indepen- 
dent producer of automobile body 
components in the world. And, in 
addition to millions of automo- 
bile wheels, Budd has built more 
wheels for busses, trucks and trail- 
ers than all others in the world 
combined. The Budd Company, 


Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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New 135-uP Packard Eight Club Sedan—$2224—delivered in Detroit, state and local taxes, if any, and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


fuel-gauge needle is stuck! 














This you can BANK on! Gas mileage is 
HIGH. And service needs are LOW... 
lowest in our history... because this is 
ithe most durable Packard ever built. 
QOualitv note: Of all the Packards built, 


since 1899, over 50%, are still in service! 





2 


135-HP EIGHT « 150-HP SUPER 





fF} Owners tell us there’s one slow thing about 
oD 


You'll think the x. the new Golden Anniversary Packards—the 


way the fuel-gauge needle creeps from “F” to “E”! 


Thanks to Packard “free-breathing” engine design, 
the more powerful new Packard eights deliver gas 
mileage that’s the sensation of the fine car field. And 


all the while, they'll delight you with silent smooth- 
ness such as you’ve never known. Sample it soon! 


New silence, too! Packard delights you 
with a new kind of scientific sound- 
proofing—of body, engine, and chassis. 
For still greater comfort, Packard cradles 
this roomy interior with a cosily “self- 
controlling” suspension system, 


Olden CH MMUUCTNATY P A C kK 


160-HP CUSTOM 





And here’s the new drive sensation 
—Packard Ultramatic Drive ... the last 
word in automatic, no-shift control. More 
positive, more flexible, more responsive 
than any automatic drive you’ve eve! 
known! Get the full story now! 


Ask the man who owns one 
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More Inflation to the Rescue 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N his economic report of six months 
I ago President Truman insisted on a 
further increase of taxes by $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. Today he declares: 
“No major increase in taxes should be 
undertaken at this time.” In January 
he demanded stand-by price and wage 
controls, allocation of scarce materials, 
extension of bank-credit and 
installment-buying controls, 
and government construc- 
tion of more steel capacity if 
private capital refused. The 
new report abandons these 
demands. 

Mr. Truman’s dramatic 
reversals are an admission 
that he was wrong on many 
things in January. But they 
do not necessarily prove that 
he is right now. In January he thought 
quite rightly that a budget surplus was 
“essential to sound fiscal policy.” To- 
day he thinks quite wrongly that “we 
cannot expect to achieve a budget sur- 
plus in a declining national economy.” 
This implies that the cure for every 
recession is a new dose of deficit 
financing. 


CANNOT join those, therefore, who 
I regard the abandonment of the 
$4,000,000,000 tax demand as “re- 
assuring.” It would really have been 
reassuring if accompanied by a pro- 
posal for at least an equal cut in Fed- 
eral expenditures. So would the pro- 
posals for repealing the tax on the 
transport of goods and for liberalizing 
the carry-over of losses by corpora- 
tions. But as they stand, these propos- 
als are merely part of a program to 
give the American economy still an- 
other inflationary shot in the arm. 

The President talks of his “anti-in- 
flation program” of last January. This 
is an illusion. He never had an anti- 
inflation program. All he had was a 
program for more government controls 
to try to conceal the unpopular symp- 
toms and consequences of monetary 
inflation. Even when Mr. Truman was 
“fighting inflation” by rhetoric, the 
government was conducting a highly 
inflationary bond-pegging program. 
As a corollary of this, it was following 
an inflationary cheap-money policy. 
The Federal Reserve authorities, 
though they wanted to control every- 
one else, fought tooth and nail the 





suggestion that Congress restore the 
reserve banks’ own reserve ratio to its 
former 40 per cent instead of the 
“emergency” 25 per cent. And even 
when Mr. Truman was ostensibly 
“fighting inflation,” he insisted on the 
biggest peacetime spending ever em- 
barked upon by any nation in the his- 
tory of the world. 

But monetary inflation can 
keep a boom at its peak only 
if it goes on at an accelera- 
tive rate. There was a lull 
in our monetary inflation, 
and there then set in a “sta- 
bilization crisis,” though so 
far a mild one. And the only 
answer that Mr. Truman and 
his advisers can think of is 
another inflationary spree. 
Though Mr. Truman claims that we 
are “still operating at high levels of 
employment and production,” he none 
the less wants to embark on more 
deficit financing. Government econ- 
omy is “out of the question.” “Noth- 
ing could represent greater economic 
folly,” in fact, than to cut government 
spending now. 

Mr. Truman blandly tells us that a 
$42,000,000,000 annual budget, five 
times the peacetime budget even of 
the Roosevelt regime, is a “minimum.” 
He praises government extravagance: 
“The fact that public expenditures of 
Federal, state, and local governments 
are running at a rate of close to $60,- 
000,000,000 a year is itself an element 
of great stability in the present situa- 
tion.” Public expenditures of $120,- 
000,000,000, one gathers, would pro- 
vide twice as much stability. 


HE President and his advisers fail 
To recognize the elementary fact 
that the more the government spends 
the less the individual taxpayer has 
left to spend. Their public spending 
programs make no addition to real 
spending power. These programs can 
seem to work only as long as they cre- 
ate government deficits financed by 
printing more money. This leads to 
the higher living costs that Mr. Truman 
and his advisers affect to deplore. 

Mr. Truman’s midyear economic 
report reflects throughout a super- 
Keynesian, inflationist, controlist, and 
statist philosophy. And that is not 
“reassuring.” 
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When you think of Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment think of a paper that is produced in 179 
different types. Each of these types has special 
characteristics to meet special problems. For 
example, suppose your problem calls for a type 
of Patapar that permits “breathing”. We can 
give it to you. Or we can give you a type that 
is air tight. Other types of Patapar fill varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
moisture vapor resistance, thickness, translu- 
cency and many other characteristics. 


Does jobs like these 


Business men use Patapar for food wrappers, 
milk and cream can gaskets, rubber mold 
liners, greeting cards, ham boiler liners, pie 
doilies, auto accessory wraps, vitamin capsule 
trays, modeling clay wrappers, canned sea 
food liners. 


BUSINESS MEN: 

Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls—plain 
or beautifully printed with 
brand names and colorful 
designs. Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for booklet 
N, “The Story of Patapar.” 
Outline your problem. Let 
us help you solve it. 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Installs New Air Conditioner In 
Ohio Restaurant-Dairy Store 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“My new Frigidaire Air Conditioner is 
doing more for my business than I would 
have believed possible,” says Alvin R. 
Sterner, owner of the Isaly Dairy Store, 
Elyria, Ohio. “All summer long it makes 
new year-round customers for me. I was 
skeptical about the ability of one unit to 
handle my entire store area—but its ca- 
pacity has proved more than ample, 

“When [asked Ohio Public Service Co.. 
our local Frigidaire dealer, to handle the 
installation, | knew that the job would be 
done right.” _ 

. To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 

| ment in the industry. 

Call your Frigidaire 

—— dealer, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Store-Type 


Air Conditioner 








EUROPEAN °* PACIFIC 























Lower Production Cost 
America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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The Pope Strikes Back 


In past pronouncements he had spoken 
only obliquely of a “totalitarian and 
antireligious state” or of a “dictatorial 
state.” Even when he had excommuni- 
cated all those who had had anything to 
do with the imprisonment or persecution 
of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of Yugo- 
slavia, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty of 
Hungary, and Archbishop Joseph Beran 
of Czechoslovakia, he had spoken only in 
general terms about “adversaries” of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Yet the world had known that Pope 
Pius XII was referring to atheistic Com- 
munism—the archfoe of the church. For 
any who were in doubt, the answer was 
clear last week. In an unprecedented 
statement the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office—headed by the Pope him- 
self—decreed excommunication for all 
who “profess . . . defend, and spread the 
materialistic and anti-Christian doctrine 
of the Communists.” 

The order, which was dated June 30 
and released July 13, at last named the 
church’s enemies openly. The ban was 
clear: all those who “enlist in or show 
favor to the Communist Party” or who 
“publish, read, or disseminate books, 
newspapers, or periodicals or leaflets in 
support of Communist doctrine and prac- 
tice or write in them any articles” are 
barred from the sacraments. Further- 
more the excommunication can be lifted 
only by the Sacred Congregation itself. 

For the world’s approximately 330,- 
000,000 Catholics, it was a last warning 
to renounce any cooperation with Com- 
munists. In Italy, for example, where the 
population of some 45,000,000 is sup- 
posed to be 100 per cent Catholic, there 
are more than 2,000,000 Communists. 
In the Iron Curtain countries the new 
decree was expected to define the Red 
issue and bolster the morale of Catholics. 

The Reds had their own way of fight- 
ing the decree. Czechoslovakia’s Com- 
munist government announced it planned 
a bill to give it complete control of the 
Catholic Church throughout the country. 
Justice Minister Alexej Cepicka further 
declared that anyone trying to enforce the 
excommunication order would be charged 
with treason. The nation’s priests hence 
trod carefully. This Sunday, while the 
Pope in Rome was predicting that states 
not founded on belief in God are “doomed 
to downfall,” Czech prelates assailed the 
government's Catholic Action group. But 
no priest mentioned Pius’s excommuni- 
cation order. 


The Council Speaks Out 


The issue of Communism (see above) 
had also plagued the largest non-Roman 
organization of churches in the world. 
The Central Committee of the World 


RELIGION — 





Council of Churches—which came into 
being at Amsterdam last August—was 
meeting in Chichester, England, for its 
first important session since then. Inter 
im governing body between the meet- 
ings of the World Assembly every five 
years, the 90-member committee had not 
only to review the first year of work in 
an organization which embraces 155 Prot 
estant and Orthodox churches in 44 
countries; it must also express some guid 
ing principles on religious freedom, Th: 
imprisonment of Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass of Hungary and fifteen Bulgar- 
ian Protestant churchmen showed that all 
faiths suffered under Red domination. 
The committee’s president, Dr. G.K.A. 
Bell, Anglican bishop of Chichester, 





Black Star 


Dr. Bell asks the Lord’s liberty 


posed the problem to the 63 committce 
members present early in the seven-day 
meeting which closed July 14. Demand- 
ing a firm stand against Communism 
with its “flagrant violations of Christian 
principles,” he called the Amsterdam 
statement of last year too general. At 
that time the assembly had rejected “the 
ideologies of both Communism and lais 
sez-faire capitalism” and touched off bit- 
ter resentment among Americans (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 13, 1948). 

On July 14 the committee released its 
declaration, which had been unanimous 
ly passed. It called upon world Chris- 
tians “to remember that the liberty which 
they receive from their Lord cannot be 
taken away by the violence or threat of 
any world power or destroyed by suffer- 
ing.” Branding totalitarianism “a false 
doctrine placing political power in the 
place of God,” the committee felt that 
“the churches themselves must bear no 
small part of the blame for the resent- 
ments among the underprivileged masses 
of the world.” 

The message expressed sympathy fo1 
the plight of the Roman Catholic Church 
behind the Iron Curtain but pointed to 
what it charged was an attempt by Ro- 
man Catholics in Spain and Latin Ameri 
ca to restrict the religious liberty of non- 
Roman churchmen. 
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atthew was an amoeba. It 

was beginning to look as 

though he always would be. That, 

precisely, was the trouble. By this 

time he should have been a whole 
flock of Amoebae. 


But Matthew couldn’t divide. 


The fact that he was singular in- 
stead of plural perplexed Matthew. 
So one day he went to the library and 
tead Modern Amoebae in a Stagnant 
Pool. Right away he realized he was 


emotionally immature. “What I 
need,” he mused, “is a split per- 
sonality . . . maybe I should be 
psychoanalyzed.” 


One Thursday, 3000 dreams later, 
Matthew was lying on the couch talk- 
ing to his analyst when he began to 


4. @. AYER & SON 





feel like two other people. And, be- 
fore you could say mitosis . . . there 
were two Matthews. Oh, but they 
were happy! And they still are. 


“If you can afford it,” say the 
Matthews (who still owe their analyst 
quite a mess of fish), “dividing is 
utterly divine!” 

* = * 


We heartily agree with our two 
friends. But dividing alone will not 
solve the intricate figure work of 
modern business, where even the 
most complicated multiplication . . . 
addition . . . subtraction AND 


division must be done quickly and 
accurately. ‘That’s why more and 
more firms are depending upon 
Comptometer Adding- Calculating 
Machines. These lightning-fast, easy- 
to-operate machines help solve every 
sort of office problem with amazing 
speed . . . for less money! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) Adding-Calculating Machines, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, are sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Di- 
vision, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Know-how 
makes them 


Better ! 








ODAY, as always, smart buying is 
name buying. And in tires, the 
smart buy is named Kelly. 

If you want a softer, safer ride— 
better car control—quicker straight- 
line stops, see the new Super Flex. 

Its extra size and strength cushion 
your ride on a bigger, softer pillow of 
air. Its tough Armorubber Tread gives 













thousands of extra miles of worry- 
free driving. 

It’s easy on the car, on the nerves, 
and easy on the pocketbook! It com- 
bines the extra comfort you want with 
the extra service you expect! 

Why not let your Kelly Dealer show 
you how economically you can change 
from ordinary tires to Kellys? 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


= ~ 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 
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SPORTS 


HORSE RACING: 
Student Leader 


Between races at Jamaica, N. Y., last 
week Gordon Glisson clomped into the 
jockey room and gobbled raisin cake and 
coffee. If anyone wanted to know how 
the 18-year-old jockey had made out, his 
freckled face told little. But the chances 
were that the year’s leading rider (154 
wins) had finished well. Although Glis- 
son, on Palestinian, was nosed out by 
Conniver in last Saturday’s Butler Handi- 
cap, he had two winners that day. 

A. B. (Ab) Cantrell, Glisson’s agent, 
thought the small (5-foot) South Caro- 
linian as levelheaded as any veteran, and 
Glisson had completed his apprentice 
year hardly a month ago. To Cantrell, 
the way he finished California’s Santa 
Anita Derby last February with Old 
Rockport was a pretty fine example of a 
cool job. Willie Garner had Olympia in 
front. “He was weaving,” explained 
Cantrell, “hoping to get Gordon to try 
coming through on the inside. Nine out 
of ten would have fallen for that and got 
trapped on the rail.” Instead, Glisson 
waited till Garner weaved close to the 
rail, then pushed around the outside to 
win by a length and a half. 

Glisson is essentially a serious student 
of his trade. For him, the Derby ride 
merely pointed up something he had 
learned from track veterans: “Never go 
through [on the rail side of] one horse; 
never go around three horses.” 

*Sust Green*®: He was strong on get- 
ting advice now. When he first started 
working around racetracks in 1946, he 
cleaned stalls, walked “hots,” and kept 
his eyes open. Race riding looked as easy 
as giving a horse a good morning gallop. 
“I thought I was pretty smart,” he admits. 
“Then I found I was just green.” In his 
first race a slow start left him in the shuf- 
fle at the gate. He was almost knocked 
down, and in the stretch a flying clod 
blackened his eye. 

A solution for both problems came 
from jockey Johnny Longden. “That,” 
says Glisson with a twinkle, “was when 
Johnny liked me—he never thought I'd 
be giving him competition.” The young- 
ster used to “hit a horse first jump out of 
the gate, before he even got on the 
ground.” He learned from Longden how 
to pump his horse, working with legs 
and arms, letting his mount find the way. 
Then, with a good start, he could get up 
ahead of the clods. 

Knowing how to start was important, 
and next, he believes, was learning to 
rate a horse. Ab Cantrell had some advice 
about that: “You always want to make 
sure you have some horse left.” “Now,” 
says Glisson, “when my horse tires, | 
take hold and give him five or six jumps 
rest, Then drive him av 
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a horse you had to juggle a whip. And 
switching the whip from one hand to the 
other as the situation required was a 
tough thing to learn, It was no good 
practicing with all the equipment and 
no horse. He had tried that, and it still 
“seemed to take me twenty minutes to 
switch during a race.” One day Cantrell 
told him: “Just switch and don’t think 
about it.” Glisson can’t explain it, but the 
whip moved perfectly from one stubby 
hand to the other. 

Not all the things the student has 
learned from his track elders have helped. 
At Santa Anita last winter when his list 





nternational 





Glisson looked cool 


of winners began to look impressive, he 
thought it was time to slick up a bit, like 
some of the big-time jockeys. He bought 
a couple of fitted suits, but whenever he 
wore one to the track something had hap- 
pened to his luck. Since then he has gone 
back to Levis and T-shirt. He claims 
he’s superstitious about what he wears 
to work but adds that “the suits weren’t 
very comfortable anyway.” 


BASEBALL: 


Dull Stars 


No one seemed particularly elated or 
depressed after the All-Star baseball game 
between the two major leagues at Ebbets 
Field in Brooklyn last week. The Ameri- 
can League’s Joe DiMaggio was under- 
standably pleased about the three runs 
he had driven in, but later he had mislaid 
a favorite pair of $25 sunglasses. Na- 
tional League President Ford Frick calm- 
ly admitted it was “silly to alibi our 
defeats in this game, especially as there 
have been so many of them” (12 of 16 
tries). Rud Rennie of The New York 
Herald Tribune thought the American 
League’s 11-7 victory ended what was 
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it’s not too late to enjoy them 


in comfort at home...in your office with a 


YORKRAIRE Rooxw CONDITIONER 





You who enjoy al 
store can now get 


*Model 11—% HP window-sill type 


1 the benefits of true air conditioning in your office, plant or 
the same comfort and quiet at home in your living room, den 


or sleeping quarters with a Yorkaire Room Conditioner. They are quickly and 
easily installed. Yorkaire Room Conditioners give more comfort at less cost. 


Ask your York" 


Dealer about the dependable hermetically-sealed refrigerating 


system. It’s fully guaranteed by a generous York five-year protection plan. 
There are three gorgeously-styled Yorkaire Room Conditioners ready for im- 
mediate installation in your home or office. Don’t postpone the necessity of air 


Peso) 


Ty 








YORKAIRE CONDITIONERS 
Ideal for stores, restau- 
rants and institutions. 
Same traditionally su- 
perior York construc- 
tion. Features exclusive 
York COOLING MAZE. 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING 
MEANS BETTER BUSINESS 


YORK 


conditioning any longer. Create your own clean, filtered air that 
is a boon to hay fever and asthma sufferers. Don’t swelter this 
summer. Don’t stifle next winter. Shut out dirt and noise now. 


LOOK for these York features: 





@ hermetically-sealed refrigeration system 
@ winter ventilation independent of cooling 
@ soundproofed cabinet 
@ draft-free circulation 
@ rapid room air exhaust 
@ giant dust-trap filter 
@ modern styling Model 22 Model 32 
% HP window-sill type, % HP console type, 
@ 5 year warranty Two-tone finish. Walnut finish. 


BEST WAY to buy air conditioning is from a specialist. Your York 
Dealer is well qualified to serve you. If you plan any air condi- 
tioning installation, consult now with your nearest York District 
Office. Whatever your particular problem, York engineers and 
dealers are fully equipped with facts and figures to assist you. 


Automatic ice Makers... Self- 
contained, fully auto- - 
matic unit for complete pe 
| ice service— makes both 
i cubes and crushed ice. 


Frozen Food Cabi- 
nets... For com- 
mercial estab- 
| lishments., 
| homes, restau- 
| rants, hospitals 


es Flakice Machines ... Self- 
and institutions, 


contained units—for | 
quantity users of crushed, 
cracked or shaved ice. 





CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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IMPORTED BRIAR *1.50 


“What a good-looking pipe,” your friends will say of Imperial Yello- 
Bole. Sturdy ferrule protects stem from hard knoc ks, sets it apart from 
other pipes. Smokers like the rare beauty of its Mediterranean briar, 
long-seasoned and hand-rubbed with linen to a rich finish revealing the 
natural grain. You will enjoy good smoking, good service, long life and 
oI from Imperial, $1.50. Honey treatment provides easy “br eaking- 

” Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851, 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20. 


{mperial Yello-Bole $1.50 and Standard $1.©) 


” 
35 Premier Yello-Bole $2.50, choicest briar. 
= . 
2° » Stembiter Yello-Bole $2.50, for strong teeth that bite hard. 
Es » Carburetor Yello-Bole $2.50, air intake makes smoke mild. 
c 


la) 


<co Chinrester Yello-Bole $2.50, easy on your teeth. 


u.sS Pat 


There's honey in 
the bowl. Get Yello- ot , Yello-Bole is clean and 
Bole where you y) ed / sanitary when you buy 
see the Honey Girl ae 8 it, sealed at factory with 

wy the Yello-Bole honey- 


trade mark on dis- 
i> ° 
play. = seal. Look for it. 
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probably the dullest All-Star contest of 
them all, “a record-breaking game in an 
uninteresting sort of way—errors [6], 
number of pitchers used [11], and also 
the total number of runs scored [18].” 

The kind words that flowed may have 
broken some kind of record, too—even it 
the $79,225 netted for the players’ pen- 
sion fund did not. For losing-pitche: 
Don Newcombe, Dodgers rookie, ther: 
was solace from DiMaggio (“his fast ball 
was hopping, and you had to watch him 
every second”) and Ted Williams of th« 
Boston Red Sox (“he’s about as fast as 
anybody in our league”). And the oppos- 
ing managers—the American League's 
Lou Boudreau of Cleveland, and the 
Nationals’ Billy Southworth of Boston- 
amiably agreed that the break of the 
game came in the fourth inning from the 
bat of Eddie Joost. The Philadelphia 
American League infielder hit a ball that 
bounced crazily by first baseman Gil 
Hodges of Brooklyn and put the Ameri- 
cans ahead 6 to 5. 

Dodger partisans found a high com- 
pliment in Manager Southworth’s reliance 
on Brooklyn players. By popular vote. 
only shortstop Peewee Reese and second 
baseman Jackie Robinson started the 
game, but at the first opportunity South- 
worth put in Gil Hodges and catchei 
Roy Campanella. With pitchers New- 
combe and subsequently Preacher Roe 
also working, it looked like Brooklyn 
against the American League. But the 
Dodgers made two of the Nationals’ five 
errors. 

More disinterested observers believed 
that the game, with all its innocuous good 
feeling, was neatly summed up in the 
winners’ dressing room. There, any vic- 
tory chatter was blanketed by the voice 
of the Red Sox road secretary hurrying 
his boys to the plane connections that 
would get them back to their regula 
competitive schedule. 


International 


Southworth and Boudreau agreed 
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The Avoirdupois Follies 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE was more fun per carat in the 
fisticuffs business last week than 
your correspondent has seen since the 
last time they weighed the Ghatbore 
of Boreghat. The Ghatbore was an In- 
dian prince, known only to two or 
three of us connoisseurs, who every 
five years, in former days, collected 
his weight in pearl-handled 
monkey wrenches from the 
proletariat of the village. 
Though rich in pearl-han- 
dled monkey wrenches, the 
village always put up a 
strong murmur against the 
Ghatbore’s tendency to eat 
between meals. The weigh- 
ing in, to put it frankly, 
was dynamite. So was the 
weighing in last week at 
Philadelphia, on the eve of Sugar Ray 
Robinson’s successful defense of the 
world’s welterweight championship 
against Kid Gavilan of Cuba. 
Philadelphia, I should mention, has 
weight traditions as solemn as any in 
Asia. The term “Philadelphia light- 
weight” was coined to describe a light- 
weight boxer who could make his class 
limit only by cutting off one leg an 
inch above the knee. In deference to 
a local antivivisection movement, box- 
ers soon discarded this method in 
favor of the more humane one of 
weighing themselves in private. 


Ew TENDLER and Benny Leonard 
L (Leonard came from New York 
but mastered the folkways of the Main 
Line) were two of the most famous 
Philadelphia lightweights. Booked to 
fight for the title at 135 pounds or less, 
which was strictly wishful thinking 
for them, the boys made a date with 
the press in one part of town and 
weighed themselves in another. When 
the reporters caught up with them, 
Mr. Leonard and Mr. Tendler were 
tying their ties. 

“Too bad you missed it,” said Mr. 
Leonard regretfully. “It was a great 
scene. I just made the weight.” 

“So did I,” said Mr. Tendler. “We 
had a lot of laughs.” 

In this way the two tigers saved the 
public the painful task of asking for 
its money back and collected the 
money themselves. Those days are 
gone forever, like the old days in Bore- 
ghat. In 1949, even in Philadelphia, 
fighters must be weighed in plain sight. 





That was the thing that brought on a 
potential crisis last week in the life 
of Mr. Robinson, who is what might 
be called a Philadelphia welterweight 
from New York, 

Sugar Ray has been referred to for 
years as the best fighter in the world, 
pound for pound, Lately the trade 
has wondered how many 
pounds-for-pound _ that 
meant. Raymond seemed to 
be casting a nonwelter- 
weight shadow as he walked 
up the avenue. From Gavi- 
lan’s camp, where the slim 
Cuban wolfed his arroz con 
pollo, came taunting mes- 
sages asking how Robinson 
liked his training diet of two 
rubber bands and one finger- 
nail daily, washed down with thin tea. 

“If he makes the weight, he'll be a 
human wreck in the ring,” boasted 
Senor Angel Lépez, who has managed 
Gavilan exclusively ever since people 
began to ask embarrassing questions 
about why George Gainford, Robin- 
son's manager, was serving as Gavi- 
lan’s booking agent. 

Looking wan and austere, Robinson 
showed up in Philadelphia for the 
fight with a pair of scales in his hand, 
on which he said he weighed 147 
pounds, the legal limit. 

“I don't believe it.” bawled Lopez, 
as he leaped upon Robinson’s scales. 
Finding that they showed normal 
weight for Lopez—155 pounds, includ- 
ing one order of stuffed pompano—the 
manager paled but called gamely for 
the official scales, Robinson weighed 
147 on the button (without breathing, 
that is, but who. its to breathe any- 
way, that early in the day?). 


\HOUGH you could count his ribs 

from as far away as Indianapolis, 
the champion was no wreck, Let me 
put the case for you: Gavilan is named 
after a saloon, Robinson has a saloon 
(and a paying one) named after him. 
Which shows the greater intellect? 
Which would win in a crisis of wits? 
Correct. Sugar Ray played on the Kid’s 
chin as on a celestial cello, Then he 
went out and ate three steaks and a 
peck of potatoes au gratin, 

We may now have seen the last of 
Robinson as a welterweight with two 
full-length legs. But he was a bearcat 
while he had ‘em. 
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YOURE INSURED... 


“Customers get rash from clothes 
impregnated during laundering. 
Laundry owner has General Liability 
insurance, but not Products Liability 
coverage. He thought he wasinsured. 
His loss—$3460.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you're fully insured. Anow you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 


property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 24 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security .s 


Name f 
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ont copy! 
Use Uzalid! 


Duplicate Drawings in 25 seconds! 
Simply put the drawings against a 
sheet of Ozalid material and feed into 
the Ozalid print-making machine. In 
less than a half a minute, you'll have a 
dry positive duplicate of your drawing! 


Change Drawings in 25 seconds! 
Make alterations or additions on your 
| translucent Ozaprint .. . transfer title 
blocks or even whole sections... then 
you can use the changed drawing as a 


master! 


Combine Drawings in 25 seconds! 


Make prints of each drawing on trans- 










parent Ozalid film, overlay them on a 
sheet of Ozalid material (paper, cloth, 
foil, or film), feed into the Ozalid ma- 
chine for acomposite print in25 seconds! 


Replace Drawings in 25 seconds! 
Any print on translucent Ozalid mate- 
rial can be used for a master, any time! 
Make a shop or field print on Ozaplastic 
which can be cleaned with a damp cloth! 


Color Code Drawings in 25 seconds! 
Ozalid materials offer black, blue, red, 
or sepia lines on white or tinted back- 
grounds. Light, standard, and heavy- 
weight papers are available for any job. 


Anyone can make prints with 
Ozalid in seconds! Reproduc- 
tion can be made any length 
and almost any width. All Oza- 
prints are made in the same 
manner —all are delivered dry, 
positive, and ready to use. 
Write on your letterhead for 
a FREE booklet showing actual 
samples of all the Ozaprints. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor. 


Uzalid 


Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 100 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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THEATER 
New Play 


Miss Liberty (Irving Berlin, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Moss Hart, producers). News 
of a near-record advance sale of $430,000 
—doubly amazing in view of the fact that 
“Miss Liberty” defied custom and _ the 
temperature by coming to Broadway in 
mid-July—was tangible evidence of Man- 
hattan theatergoers’ great faith in the 
three showmen who, respectively, com- 
posed, wrote, and directed the new musi- 
cal.* But it was this same perhaps ex- 
cessive build-up that caused some first- 
nighters to find the production a little 
disappointing. The chances were slim 
that any show could have been as good 
throughout as this one promised to be 
on paper. The best of it turned out to be 
as colorful and amusing as foreseen, 

The Sherwood book—the first venture 
into musical comedy by the four-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner—dramatizes a nine- 
teenth-century circulation war between 
Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World and 
James Gordon Bennett’s Herald. The con- 
test centers on the unveiling of the Statue 
of Liberty and a transatlantic search for 
the French girl who posed for Frédéric 
Auguste Bartholdi’s work. In the show 
Herald photographer Eddie Albert, en- 
couraged by Mary McCarty (a Police 
Gazette reporter who is also carrying a 
torch), goes abroad and brings home 
Allyn McLerie. 

This history-gilding makes for a sim- 
ple and reasonably sound book that is 
not unmindful of the symbolism of 
France’s gift to the United States. The 
statue's inscription (“Give me your poor 
... ) is set to music by Berlin and 
spotted as the climactic scene. Neverthe- 
less the script gets off to a laggard start 
and at its liveliest is never overburdened 
with humor. 

Similarly, Berlin’s nineteenth score for 
a stage musical is’ several octaves re- 
moved from his best. “Just One Way to 
Say I Love You,” and “Let’s Take an 
Old-Fashioned Walk” will be haunting 
the various hit parades for some time to 
come. But only a few of the other melo- 
dies are better than good, serviceable 
Berlin. 

Visually “Miss Liberty” is delightful. 
The Motley costumes are gay and Oliver 
Smith has designed a collection of ex- 
ceptionally handsome sets for New York 
and Paris of the 1880s. But even more to 
the point is the vigorous and resourceful 
Jerome Robbins choreography that adds 
charm and grace to the “Old-Fashioned 
Walk” theme and rocks the stage with a 





*South Pacific” netted a°$3500,000 advance. On 
the other hand, just prior to the opening, the box- 
office treasurer of “‘Miss Liberty’? was subpoenaed by 
Commissioner of Investigation John M. Murtagh to 
explain complaints of delays in filling mail-order re- 
quesis. At a confercnce with the commissioner, the 
trio of producers pointed out that in part an uncer- 
tain opening dace contributed to the delay, and added 
that thes would limit brokers to 50 per cent of their 
customary ticket allotment. 


Newsweek 
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policeman’s ball. Along with Tommy Rall 
and his fellow dancers, the principal 
players—all of them either comparative- 
ly new to the musical stage or unidenti- 
fied with it for some years past—give 
“Miss Liberty” a lift considerably beyond 
the buoyancy of their material. 

Eddie Albert, a stranger to Broadway 
since “The Boys From Syracuse” (1938), 


is, as always, a pleasing comedian with. 


an easy approach to a song. Although 
both Miss McLerie and Miss McCarty 
made their marks only as recently as last 





Graphic House 


McLerie and Griffies gild history 


season (Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948), they 
too perform with veteran assurance. 

But the unexpected star of the eve- 
ning proves to be the 72-year-old Ethel 
Griffies, cast as a reduced French count- 
ess who deals in flowers stolen from 
graveyards. She had not been seen in a 
musical show for some 40 years and had 
planned to retire from the legitimate 
theater two years ago. Miss Griffies, 
whose countess bears a noticeable re- 
semblance to the Madwoman of Chaillot 
both as to costume and deportment, is a 
lively and devilishly sly old lady with a 
sempiternal glint in her eye. And when 
Miss Griffies stops the show with her con- 
cise vocalization of “Only for Ameri- 
cans,” there isn’t an innuendo left lying 
around loose. 

The newspaper criticism of “Miss Lib- 
erty” was not gentle. The Herald Trib- 
une’s review found it “ponderous . . . 
random, and tedious.” To The Times it 
was “without sparkle or originality.” 
Other observers, separating the wheat 
from the chaff, felt that “Miss Liberty” 
was well worth going to see if you were 
in its neighborhood and could get hold 
of a ticket. 
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West-Southwest via.” 


Whether you travel for business or pleasure . . . enjoy your trip 













via Missouri Paciric’s streamlined Eagles. Take your choice of 
luxurious coach or restful overnight Pullman accommodations. 
Smartly styled lounge cars offer refreshment and relaxation. 
Service is always prompt, courteous, competent. Go to your 
destination swiftly, safely, surely . . . via Mo-Pac. 
The Texas Eacres between New York, Washington, St. Louis 
Memphis and the principal cities of Texas. 


The Cororavo Eacie between St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


The Missourt River Eacte between St. Louis, Kansas City and St 
Joseph, Omaha and Lincoln. 
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we have taken many steps to 
make vour summer visits with us | 
pleasant . cheerful, colorful 
new furniture in the lobby 

showers that really work . . . air- 
conditioned dining rooms, Isn't 
that doing something about the | 


weather ? . But to secure ae- 





commodations be sure to make 

reservations well in advance and 

please cancel should your trip 
be called off or postponed, 


Parker House 
| BOSTON 
A New England Institution 





Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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OVER 100 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct te UHser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kansus City 








In the center of an area rich in industry and 
commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you —a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 
always a pleasure. 
Four Great Rest 









s. 600 Rooms 





lames F Gilday, Manager 
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Riviera Balladeers 


In Nice and Cannes they blocked so 
many sidewalks that the police ordered 
them to stay out of town, One trio which 
tried to add tourist-flooded Switzerland 
to its circuit was firmly escorted back to 
the French border by Swiss police. 
French authorities said they were mostly 
“restless youngsters, not professionals, 
looking tor adventure, small change, and 
sunshine.” 

Up and down the French Riviera last 
week, from Marseille to Monte Carlo, 
moved this blight of twentieth-century 
troubadours, Nightly they appear in catés 
and on hotel terraces and street corners 
to sing, strum guitars, and pass the plate. 
They hitchhike from town to town, 
camping out or staying in cheap hotels 
if their earnings permit. Most of them 
are in their 20s, nearly all are of Dutch 
nationality, and all wear page-boy bobs. 

Ham and Eggs: No onc, least of all 
the troubadours themselves, remembers 
for certain when the invasion started. 
Their elder statesman, Frank Schildt, a 
34-year-old erstwhile photoengraver at 
The Hague, ducked the issue by point- 
ing out that there were troubadours 
wandering in Europe as far back as the 
twelfth century. “They were the news- 
papers in those days,” he said. Schildt, 
however, has no such journalistic pre- 
tensions. “For me,” he is frank to admit, 
“it's ham and eggs.” He claims his rep- 
ertoire of 300 songs covers fifteen lan- 
guages, including Afrikaans, Hungarian, 
Yiddish, and pidgin. He further boasts 
that he can sing for sixteen hours with- 
out repeating himself. 

Schildt’s particular beat is Nice, and 
every night he and_ his 
wife tour cafés along the 
Promenade des Anglais in 
which he has made recipro- 
eal-trade agreements with 
the proprietors. His wife, 
who doesn’t sing or play, 
passes the plate after each 
performance. The Schildts’ 
average nightly income: 900 
franes (around $3). “Ameri- 
can cowboy songs are by far 
the most popular,” he says. 
“Even the French, Belgians, 
and Swiss ask for them.” 

Although Schildt acknowl- 
edges that his long mane is 
basically an advertising as- 
set, he also professes to see in 
it loftier aspects. “Long hair 
is the symbol of freedom,” 
he declares. “That sounds 
lyric, but it is so. In an office, 
for example, the boss doesn't 
like to see his workers with 
long hair.” 

Before Schildt decided on 
long hair and freedom in 


MUSIC 





place of office hours, he entertained Ca- 
nadian and American troops during the 
liberation of Holland, “I had always liked 
to sing and play the guitar,” he remem- 
bers, “but the GI's gave me my start 
by teaching mé cowboy songs.” 


Zoo Carries On 


For its 28th year, the Cincinnati Sum 
mer Opera Association had planned i 
repertoire which combined old stand-bys 
like “Carmen” with less-often performed 
operas like “The Love of Three Kings.” 
Backing it was $39,000 from the city’s 
United Fine Arts Fund—nearly enough 
to wipe out the 1948 deficit. 

But suddenly, last week, crisis de- 
scended on opera at the Zoo. The associa- 
tion announced the six-week season 
would end only half completed. An at- 
tempt to raise $40,000 to meet a new 
deficit had failed. 

The association blamed the opera’s 
unexpected collapse on the hot weather. 
Some lovers of music lighter than Cin 
cinnati offered retorted that it had been 
hot in St. Louis too, but operetta there 
was drawing heavy crowds. Others re- 
marked that Cincinnati’s prices—ranging 
from $1.50 to $5.50 for a few choice seats 
—were too high. 

Whatever the cause for the Zoo’s falter- 
ing, there was an equally sudden re 
suscitation. On Friday the association 
revealed it had received from the Thomas 
J. Emery Memorial (a_ philanthropy 
honoring a deceased Cincinnati indus- 
trialist) a $25,000 donation. With $17,- 
000 chipped in by individual members of 
the association’s executive committee, 
that was enough to save opera’s remain 
ing days at the Zoo. 





“ 
Slater 


Troubadour Schildt: Long hair for freedom 


Newsweek, July 25, 1919 
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“‘There’s Safety in,Numbers”’ 
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Photo taken in Northern West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 





BITUMINOUS COAL .. 


When a man goes underground in most modern coal mines, 
he removes an identification tab from a board like the one 
shown here. It provides a visual check on each man, which is as 
basic a step in any mine-safety program as “counting the noses” 
in a large family after a day at the county fair. 

This simple measure is one of dozens of practices aimed to 
make mining safer. Indeed, modern mining techniques make 
it possible to offset almost every hazard of mining except one— 
and that is the natural human tendency to become calloused 
to danger. 

In fact, U. S. Bureau of Mines records show that individual 
carelessness, not spectacular mine disasters, add up to the big 
majority of all accidents. That’s why trained safety experts 
strive to make all miners safety-minded, every hour of every 
day. Beyond that, the industry invests over 80 million dollars 
annually in health and safety equipment. As a result of co- 
operative efforts among operators, unions, and government, 
last year’s coal mining safety record was the best since the 
Bureau of Mines first began keeping figures over 39 years ago. 


Any discussion with mine safety experts 
about safety in America’s coal mines winds up 
in agreement on one point. The problem of 
mine safety is a problem in human nature. 


That's why the industry, through the efforts 
of its industrial mine-safety supervisors, works 
hard to popularize mine-safety concepts. They 
not only talk safety, display safety measures 
in spec ‘ally designed posters, but even “slo- 
ganize si fe ‘ty. One example of this last is the 
use by miners of the phrase “Be careful” as 
a casual greeting whenever and wherever they 
meet each other in the mine passageways 
underground. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


. LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS “4 * FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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and ZYEAR OLD 
Scotch Whiskies 


OF SCOTLAND 


The origin of the Sword 
Dance in Scotland is lost 
in antiquity. It may even 
date back as far as the 
Scotch Art of distilling, 
(15th Century). 
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ART 


Canadians in Boston 


Only one Canadian artist—David 
Milne—was represented in the now his- 
toric Armory Show of “modern” art in 
New York in 1913. It was not that his 
fellow countrymen were unaware of 
what had been happening to art in Eu- 
rope. Montreal-born James Wilson Mor- 
rice, for example, went to Europe around 
1890, was influenced by Whistler, and 
was an associate of Matisse, Marquet, 
Conder, Maurice Prendergast, and others. 
And Maurice Cullen, who was_ born 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, traveled 
abroad in 1889 and studied under Elie 
Delaunay. 

But more important to Canadian art 
than the Armory Show was the formation 
in 1913 of a group of rugged young art- 
ists who applied new techniques to ex- 
press the burgeoning nationalism which 
was exciting their country. Called The 
Group of Seven, they were aware of the 
“isms” then splitting the art* world, but 
they were more aware of a pride in the 
natural wonders of their own land. A, Y. 
Jackson, Arthur Lismer, Franklin Car- 
michael, F. H. Varley, Lawren Harris, 
and J. E. H. MacDonald were among 
those who deeply influenced what be- 
came the modern trend in Canadian art. 
The individualistic and largely _ self- 
taught Tom Thomson, who drowned 
at Canoe Lake in 1917, was associated 
with them in their earlier stages. 

Old and New: That these men—and 
those who came after—painted pretty 
much what they saw around them is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of 
“Forty Years of Canadian Painting” 
which opened at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston last week (see opposite 
page). To run through Sept. 25, the 
show is, in the words of its Canadian 
sponsors, “the first Canadian exhibition 
in the United States with a claim to com- 
pleteness.” It is made up of some 100 oils 
and water colors and covers the period 
from 1910 to the present. Artists repre- 
sented include Thomson, The Group of 
Seven, A. J. Casson, André Biéler and 
many of those who, with the coming of 
the second world war, began to express 
more of a spirit of internationalism. 

Any survey of the progress of Canadian 
art highlights the significant role which 
the National Gallery of Canada (at Otta- 
wa) plays in developing the artistic tastes 
of the country. Postcard reproductions of 
Canadian masterworks (priced at 2 cents 
each) were mass-produced and now sell 
around 120,000 a year. Lives of outstand- 
ing Canadian artists are dramatized over 
the radio, And during the last war home- 
sick troops were supplied with silk-screen 
reproductions to be hung in barracks, a 
scheme which has now been broadened 
to include schools, banks, and other com- 
mercial institutions. 


Newsweek 
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A. J. Casson’s “Church at Magnetawan” 








A. Y. Jackson’s “North Shore, Baffin Land” 


Tom Thomson’s “The Jack Pine” 
ian 
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Prints from National Gallery of Canada 
1ed Lawren Harris’s “Mount Thule, Bylot Island” André Biéler’s “Aprés la Messe” 
ym- This is Canada, as revealed in the most comprehensive collection of Canadian art ever to leave its homeland 
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Revival 


Movie Crazy (Paramount). Originally 
produced in 1932, “Movie Crazy” was 
about the last of Harold Lloyd’s success- 
ful screen comedies. It combines a blurry 
sound track, costumes and make-up that 
haven’t quite outgrown filmdom’s garish 
infancy, and a type of comedy that seems 
to have gone out with mah-jongg and 
cloche hats. But the pace couldn't have 
been sprightlier if the film had been 
completed yesterday for release early 
next week. 

Actually “Movie Crazy” is as appeal- 
ing today as it was seventeen years ago 

probably more so. In the days when 
screen comedy was ordinarily relegated 
to the slapstick preliminaries of a solemn 
feature, Lloyd created a lovable but 
downtrodden character who would stay 
hilariously in the kind of trouble that 
intrigued kids for the full-feature length 
of an hour and a half. 

Lloyd’s wistful antics still appeal to 
youngsters too green to have known him 
when. But they also appeal to adults 
who, weary of the current stream of 
sophisticated comedies, are likely to rev- 
el in the old-fashioned blatantly situa- 
tional gag you can see coming a mile off. 

Lloyd today is primarily concerned 
with his election, this week in Chicago, 
us Imperial Potentate of the national 
benevolent association of Shriners. The 
first man in show business ever to achieve 
this honor, he will have to spend at least 
the next year visiting Shriner temples all 
over the country as well as in Hawaii 
and Alaska. “But | alreadw have an idea 
for a new film,” he confides. The new 


MOVIES 





film, planned for late 1950, will include 
Lloyd’s 18-year-old son in the cast. 

Following “Movie Crazy” Lloyd Senior 
plans to reissue one of his old pictures 
about every six months. They will in- 
clude “The Cat’s Paw” and “Welcome 
Danger,” and such old stand-bys as “The 
Freshman,” “Grandma's Boy,” “Speedy,” 
and “Safety Last’—the latter with 
dubbed-in sound tracks. 


New Films 


The Fountainhead (Warner Brothers). 
Once again, in Ayn (rhymes with wine) 
Rand’s dramatization of her best seller, 
a case is stated for the rights of the in- 
dividual in a modern society, Here, in 
the story of an embattled architect who 
bears an unmistakable resemblance to 
the great Frank Lloyd Wright, is the 
theme for a vigorous, thoughtful film and 
one that requires no clumsy card stack- 
ing in its hero’s favor. Nevertheless, the 
author not only stacks them, she then 
throws the whole deck away, 

The center of this undisciplined preach- 
ment is Howard Roark (Gary Cooper), 
a simple, forthright man and an archi- 
tect who refuses to compromise with 
popular taste, Roark’s feeling is that de- 
spite society's collective resistance and 
the envious censure of his commercially 
successful rivals, an occasional unfettered 
spirit who liked his designs would seek 
him out, Left alone, Roark might have 
found enough men like himself to main- 
tain both his integrity and his metabolism. 

But Miss Rand has a yarn to spin, and 
to try her hero’s soul she brings on a 
heroine (Patricia Neal) conspicuously en- 
dowed with a figure and a full set of 





Lloyd (left) up to his ears in old-time gags 





No compromises for Cooper and Neal 


neuroses; Roark’s opportunistic architect- 
friend (Kent Smith); a belligerently cor- 
rupt newspaper publisher (Raymond Mas- 
sey); and the paper's Mephistophelean 
architectural expert (Robert Douglas). 

In the beginning Roark states his be- 
lief that culture is advanced by the con- 
tributions of the inspired few who are 
motivated not by any social purpose but 
by the selfish necessity to express their 
own genius, In the end, when the archi- 
tect dynamites a housing project because 
his design has been altered in part, he 
successfully sways a jury with a plea for 
the individual’s proprietary rights in his 
integrity and his ideas. 

By this time, however, the intellectual 
and moral issues of “The Fountainhead” 
have become so complicated that it will 
bewilder anyone who has been clinging 
to the few wisps of logic that survive an 
even more baffling narrative. Miss Neal 
(who gave a fine performance on Broad- 
way in “Another Part of the Forest”) 
plays the heroine with an overwrought 
intensity that borders on the ludicrous. 
Massey almost succeeds in keeping his 
improbable publisher within reasonable 
dramatic grounds, but Cooper, sadly mis- 
cast, manages little more than the appear- 
ance of being remote and commendably 
patient with everyone concerned, includ- 
ing his compulsive lady friend. 


The Big Steal (RKO-Radio). The theft 
of $300,000 from a United States Army 
payroll sets off some standard hugger- 
mugger in Veracruz, after which the ac- 
tion resolves into a prolonged, improbable 
automobile chase through the moun- 
tain passes and unsuspecting villages of 
Mexico. Leading the’ field is Patric 
Knowles on the lam, hotly pursued by 
Robert Mitchum and Jane Greer who, in 
turn, are hounded by William Bendix. 
All three cars are closely trailed by Ramon 
Novarro, representing the local police but 
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HE’S STILL ON 


This is Army Reservist John Smith 
from your home town. Breadwinner 
for four, making his way as a civil- 
ian, and proud of it! Along with 
three quarters of a million other 
Reservists he is also a citizen-soldier 
—still on your first team for security! 


Sgt./lst Class Smith belongs to a 
unit which may train twice a month. 
He is eligible for two weeks’ sum- 
mer training with pay. He’s acquir- 
ing valuable Army retirement 
credits, trains with latest equip- 


Whech Stuith of the Reserve 


YOUR FIRST TEAM! 


| ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 


ment, keeps on his toes with “‘skull 
sessions,’ correspondence work. 


The Reserve Unit to which Smith 
belongs is typical of many set up 
under an expanded Organized 
Reserve Corps program. 


A large part of the peace protec- 
tion you prize so much comes from 
the strength of your Reserve Forces 
—the largest component of the 
Army. Every U. S. citizen owes a 
lot to his neighbors in the Reserve! 


Stay on the First Team for Security 


* 


ORGANIZED | 
RESERVE CORPS 


More Reservists in the U. S. Army are needed 
AT ONCE. Visit your local Reserve Unit 
Instructor’s Office, nearest Post...or the 
U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting 
Station in your locality. 





The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps constitute a backbone of skill and experience for our security forces. 





















FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Alert executives everywhere are raising operator efficiency and 
lowering accounting costs by installing new Marchant Figuremasters. 
Users everywhere are enthusiastic about the new “phantom touch” key 
action which makes operation almost effortless . . . the 40% greater 
dial visibility for easy reading . . . automatic point-off in division, 
indicated either as a decimal or percentage. The Fully Automatic 


Figuremaster is ideal for heavy-volume figure work. The 





low-cost Semi-automatic model is popular where the 
work is lighter. Both models are available in 10 or 


8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. 


AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE 


FASTER 


WiTH A 


Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 
your own work. If your 
need is temporary, 

rent a Figuremaster. 
Telephone today 


: Oakland 8, California N8 


: Please send me free information about 
! the new Figuremasters 


Fully Automaticl_. Seui-Aucomasiel..) Rencall_ 











: Name 
or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, : Address 
Oakland 8, California ‘ City State 
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pretty vague as to why everybody is in 
such a hurry. 

Even when the actors stand still long 
enough to catch their breaths and start 
shooting at each other, the plot doesn’t 
make much sense. What is clear is that 
the producers have set out to stage a 
movie chase to end all movie chases. 
They come very close to doing it, and 
succeed, at least, in whipping up a 
breeze that should pass as entertainment 
in the hot weather. 


The Great Dan Pateh (United Art- 
ists). To any follower of harness racing 
the name Dan Patch should be as nos- 
talgically familiar as the name Man o’ 
War still is to the connoisseurs of tracks 
where horses run as fast as they can in- 
stead of trotting. And as a fictionalized 
history of the greatest pacer who ever 





Russell champions a champion 


pulled a sulky around a mile course; this 
film should prove, to anyone addicted to 
this kind of record beating, a warmly 
satisfactory document. 

For anyone not that fond of horses 
there is also a subplot involving human 
beings. David (Dennis O'Keefe), an up- 
and-coming young chemistry expert, re- 
turns to his Indiana home where his 
father (Henry Hull) is more concerned 
with horse raising than test tubes and 
where the local schoolmarm (Ruth War- 
rick) is fixin’ to marry him for the money 
he can make out of his experiments. But 
his father’s trainer has a daughter (Gail 
Russell) who is more interested in horses 
than money, and you can imagine what 
happens when Dan Patch turns out to be 
a natural-born winner. 

Although the two-footed members of 
this particular cast waste a good deal ol 
time and energy trying to insert human 
why’s and wherefore’s into a lame story. 
the hero is still a good-looking horse. In 
real life his name is Visalia Abbe. 
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IF ANY BLUE can be called a true blue, 
then it might very well be Ultramarine 
Blue. For Ultramarine has an almost 
universal appeal, and no other blue 
pigment equals it for warm, clear bril- 
liant blue tones. 


Because of its rich blue color, Ultra- 
marine is used to give bright, attrac 
tive effects to scores of everyday 
articles—textile and paper products 
as well as paints and enamels. Many 
garments and home furnishings, leath- 
er for shoes and handbags, plastic and 


MOLDING 





rubber products, linoleum, chalks, 
crayons, and printing inks owe their 


blue color to this pigment. Ul- 
tramarine is also the blue in the 
finest bluings that help make 
your white linens and other 
laundry fresh and sparkling. 
Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical 
Division is one of America’s 
leading producers of Ultrama- 
rine. And Calco is continually 
seeking, through the develop- 
ment of dyes and colors for var- 


THE 


FUTURE 





Which blue is true blue? 


ious industries, to give you more value 
and beauty in the products you buy. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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First in heavy-duty truck sales for 17 straight years! 





1. Rated first in value by America’s 


most exacting truck buyers! 

For 17 straight years, registration figures 
for new trucks with gross weight ratings 
over 16,000 Ibs. have shown International 
Trucks in first place. Would America’s 
most exacting truck buyers have given 
Internationals that vote of confidence un- 
less they knew Internationals were the 
best value in the heavy-duty truck field? 


2. Backed up by the nation’s largest exclusive 


ee ee 
Meee eevee s 
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truck service organization! 

1,700 International Truck Dealers and 170 
Company-owned Branches and Service 
Stations stand ready to keep International 
heavy-duty trucks operating at peak eff- 
ciency. Factory-trained mechanics and 
special tools are on hand to give Interna- 
tional Trucks the diagnosis, service, test- 
ing and repairs to correct any trouble. 
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5. You don’t stay first in sales for 17 straight years unless you're first in value! 


No matter what model International Truck 


you buy —heavy, light or medium-duty— 
you get the same basic values that have 
made International Trucks first in the 
heavy-duty truck field for 17 straight years. 


You get a rugged truck that hasn’t been 
weakened by a single compromise with 


passenger car engineering. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


You get a truck specialized to meet your 
particular requirements by truck engi- 
neers. You have 22 basic International 
Truck models and 1,000 truck combina- 
tions to choose from. 

For real truck value, see your nearest 
International Truck Dealer or Branch be- 
fore you buy any truck. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


3. Precision-engineered parts 


help keep the leader leading! 


Replacement parts have a place on the 
all ‘round truck team that keeps Interna- 
tionals ahead of the field. They’re pre- 
cision-engineered parts, just like the orig- 
inals. They're made to fit and do a better 
job and last longer. Ample inventories of 
parts and approved accessories are avail- 
able at all Dealers and Branches. 





4. Inexpensive factory-rebuilt exchange units 


are important, too! 


Owners of heavy-duty International Trucks 
also save money on crankshafts. clutches, 
carburetors, transmissions, differentials, 
brake shoes and electrical equipment. 
Complete International units, recondi- 
tioned and factory-rebuilt, are priced way 
below new ones and covered by new unit 
International warranty. 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment... Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Sinclair ends Budd’s Supermania... 


Last of Lanny? 


The tenth and, according to Upton Sin- 
clair, the last of the Lanny Budd books is 
published this week. “O Shepherd, 
Speak!” thus brings to an end one of the 
most amazing literary ventures of our 
time. Since he produced “World’s End” 
in 1940, the former socialist, single taxer, 
and muckraker extraordinary has written 
approximately 7,000 pages (or 3,200,000 
words) in which his incredible character 
has been present at nearly all the major 
events of world history from the first 
world war:to the exploding of the first 
atom bomb in the desert of New Mexico. 

More than 1,350,000 copies of the first 
nine volumes have been sold in the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
translations have appeared in seventeen 
countries, including the Scandinavian. 
At this rate the number of persons who 
have absorbed their modern history by 
following the fantastic peregrinations of 
Lanning Prescott Budd must number in 
the millions, a goal that the Gibbons and 
Toynbees have never achieved and prob- 
ably never will. Most of these countless 
readers undoubtedly agree with George 
Bernard Shaw, who is reported to have 
said a few years ago: “When people ask 
me what has happened in my long life- 
time, I do not refer them to the news- 
paper files and to the authorities but to 
Upton Sinclair’s novels.” 

As an easy way to take history, the 
Lanny Budd narrative has its points. 
Historians who have read the entire series 
have found surprisingly few factual errors 
in the chronicle, and these generally of 
minor importance. For Sinclair is a tire- 
less and conscientious researcher. In “O 
Shepherd, Speak!”, the events in which 
Lanny Budd plays a part are of such 
recent vintage that even the most casual 
newspaper reader will have little diffi- 
culty in collating them with the record. 
He will find that they stand up well. 

Most of the main characters in the book 
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are real people like Hitler, Mussolini, 
Chamberlain, and Roosevelt. But along 
with them Sinclair has invented a huge, 
complex, and often bewildering set of 
fictional characters, most of them mem- 
bers of Lanny Budd’s own family, whose 
lives are entwined with the great events 
of the past 30 years. 

Something Like Remains: By no 
means as deep a thinker nor as good 
a writer as Jules Romains, who has at- 
tempted a somewhat similar task in his 
sprawling series “Men of Good Will,” 
Sinclair has a more popular appeal for 
most Americans, His books are written 
with a simple naiveté that holds the read- 
ers attention, often against his better 
judgment, for it is obviously impossible 
for any one person to get around as much 
and as easily as the ubiquitous art ex- 
pert and what-have-you, Lanny Budd, 
manages to do. This comic-strip char- 
acter outdoes Superman as he moves, 
in the latest novel, from one front to an- 
other in the last months of the war: to 
Yalta with President Roosevelt, to Warm 
Springs just in time to witness Roose- 
velt’s death, and eventually to Moscow, 
at President Truman’s request, for one 
last effort to make Stalin behave and 
keep the world free from war. 

These are just some of the events in 
which Lanny is involved. It turns out 
that it was Lanny who, as an American 
spy in wartime Germany and the per- 
sonal agent of President Roosevelt, dis- 
covered the plot against Hitler. It was 
Lanny whose evidence helped convict 
Goring at the Nuremberg trials. It was 
Lanny who discovered the caches of Ger- 
man art loot. And, as if this were not 
enough, it was he who found out just how 
much the German scientists knew about 
atomic fission and how far 
toward making the A-bomb 
they had advanced. 

All told, Lanny’s adven- 
tures through the years man- 
age to be about as exciting as 
yesterday’s headlines—and 
their literary quality about as 
perishable. (O SHEPHERD, 
Speak! By Upton Sinclair. 
629 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Sheean on Gandhi 


Vincent Sheean was present 
when Mahatma Gandhi was 
assassinated. But Sheean was 
not in that fateful Indian gar- 
den as a reporter. He was 
there as a convert to the pas- 
sive religion which, after 
years of groping study, he had 
come to believe that Gandhi 
had given to the world. 

“Lead, Kindly Light” is 
Sheean’s personal testament, 
his account of this conversion, 
his honest effort to explain 


why and how he turned from the “mate- 
rialistic” religions of the Western world 
to find peace of mind and solace of soul 
in the presence and philosophy of one 
whom he believes to have been the only 
true man of God in our time. 

“Lead, Kindly Light” derives its title 
from Gandhi’s favorite Christian hymn. 
To many a reader it will seem that 
Sheean has merely surrendered uncrit- 
ically to another orthodoxy in his con- 
tinuous retreat from rationalism, that in 
his unabashed worship of the unworldli- 
ness of Gandhi he has not found the 
ultimate solution to the moral and re- 
ligious problems of our time. 

Sheean reveals that exactly nine days 
before the event he wrote to one of his 
editors predicting Gandhi's assassination. 
By that time he had left his adopted 
Vermont hills to become Gandhi’s West- 
ern disciple and had passed many hours 
in long conversations with the Mahatma. 

At the moment of Gandhi's murder 
Sheean was within a few feet of him. 
Sheean says he experienced an almost 
mystical convulsion, a long moment of 
agony during which blisters appeared on 
the fingers of his right hand and tears 
“of some more acid mixture than I had 
known” poured from his eyes. 

The Meaning: Sheean devotes much 
of his book to an attempt to explain the 
meaning of Gandhi's self-denying life. 
He views it as a sacred drama that was 
destined from the beginning to end as it 
did. But behind the drama he finds a 
purpose, and it is Sheean’s not always 
successful task to translate this purpose 
into terms understandable and useful to 
the Western mind. He explores Gandhi's 
philosophy of nonresistance, his pacifism, 
his dietary simplicitv, and his belief in 
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Plant Engineer In Minneapolis 
Purchases New Water Coolers 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“The Frigidaire Water Coolers installed in 
our three plants are paying for themselves 
in increased employee efficiency,” says J. 
A. Moulster, chief engineer of the Wabash 
Screen Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ““The 
greater convenience of these water coolers 
has meant a real savings in working time 
in each of our plants. We take for granted 
the complete dependability of our coolers, 
because they're Frigidaire products. 
“Each plant installation was handled very 
satisfactorily by the local Frigidaire dealer.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 





aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


‘COMPLETE... ACCURATE... HONEST 
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9th and Washington 
All rooms have every luxurious appointment 
from guest-controlled air conditioning to free 
radio reception. 
Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 
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the monastic life and posits the theory 
that, if Westerners would adopt the 
Gandhian outlook, peace would result 
and the spiritual sickness from which, 
Sheean says, we are suffering would 
soon disappear. 

All his life Sheean has been searching 
for a faith and for the truth. This has 
led him through many places and to the 
shrine of many men—from George Ber- 
nard Shaw to Albert Einstein. He has 
moved from cynicism through many 
schools to that of Eastern mysticism. To 
those who can follow him along his 
latest path “Lead, Kindly Light” will be 
a rich experience, for he is here writing 
out of a deep conviction which most 
Western minds will not too easily or too 
immediately be able to share. (Leap, 
KinpLy Licut. By Vincent Sheean. 374 
pages. Random House.’ $3.75.) 


More About Maine 


In 1916 Ben Ames Williams, then a 
star reporter on The Boston Evening 
American, resigned from journalism to 
try his hand at fiction writing. In the 
intervening years he has written nine 
outstanding novels, including the stead- 
fastly popular “Leave Her to Heaven” 
and “The Strange Woman” and the long 
and well-liked Civil War romance “House 
Divided.” But in the minds of many 
readers his short stories about the men, 
women, children, and dogs of the vil- 
lage of Fraternity, Maine, have been the 
best work he has done. Now Williams 
has collected sixteen of these from the 
125 he has written. “Fraternity Village” 
is a pleasing and amusing book. 

Most of the stories, which are about 
the hunters, farmers, fishermen, loafers, 
and workers Williams has known in and 
near the real town of Searsmont, Maine, 
center around the store of Will Bissell. 
Here Williams heard the tall tales he 
tells about Chet McAusland (in real life 
Bert McCorrison) and his setters, and 
all the neighbors, as they went about 
their way of rural life. The years have 
not taken the shine from these stories 
which have long been the delight of 
everyone who ever saw a good dog point 
a woodcock on an autumn morning. To 
sportsmen they are masterpieces; to stu- 
dents of human nature they give the 
essence of the Yankee villager as he real- 
ly was, and often still is. (FRATERNITY 
Vittace. By Ben Ames Williams. 336 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 


Other Books 


O Careess Love. By Hobert Skid- 
more. 253 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. A 
fresh comedy about the commoiion caused 
in a small West Virginia town when a 
light-hearted young beauty with tight 
skirts and loose morals “stops over” be- 
tween buses. She is immediately mis- 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


acceptabie eve. y wnere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of the world’s 
largest bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 


BANK of AMERICAN.” .2S.A.,CALIFORNIA 
London * Manila * Tokyo 
Yokohama * Kobe « Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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HEATER FOR SUPER MARKETS 


A size heater for every building need. 
More Reznors sold than any other. 
More Reznors in use than any other. 
Has big, quiet fan. 

Consult your telephone directory for 
local Reznor selling station or write for 
catalog. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA. 
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taken for a prostitute, an impression her 
naively brash manner doesn’t help to dis- 
pel. The narrative skips along in some- 
what haphazard fashion, but it is enter- 
taining enough, especially in its charac- 
terization of some of the townspeople. 
STRANGER IN THE LAND. By Ward 
Thomas. 373 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50. A somewhat overwritten but 
thoughtful novel about homosexuality in 
a small New England town during the 
war. The story concerns a high-charged, 


| guilt-ridden relationship between a moral- 


minded young high-school teacher, who 
has been graded as a 4F psychoneurotic 
by his draft board, and one of the town’s 
juvenile delinquents. A Dostoevskian 
theme soon emerges when the boy de- 
cides to blackmail the teacher, and the 
latter then chooses murder as the only 
way out of the unpleasantness. The 
author treats this theme as a symbol of 
modern man’s ineffectuality and loneli- 
ness, and his story is perceptive, though 
wordy. 

Journey InTo Sprinc. By Winston 
Clewes. 223 pages. Knopf. $3. A short, 
interesting new novel by the author of 
“The Violent Friends” which has re- 
ceived extravagant praise in England. 
The story centers around a neurotic Eng- 
lish war veteran who returns to his ruined 
family estate in a small village, bitterly 
determined to turn the place into a per- 
manent hide-out from the real world. The 
novel traces his journey back to mental 
health as he is gradually forced to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the village, par- 
ticularly the romance between a pair of 
adolescents. The characterizations of the 
villagers are pedestrian to a degree, but 
the emotional struggle of the hero is de- 
picted convincingly. 

Tomorrow WE Reap. By James Street 
and James Childers. 384 pages. Dial. $3. 
The latest in the popular series of histori- 
cal novels about the colorful Dabneys. 
The setting is Mississippi during the ’90s, 
and the plot concerns the two _half- 
brothers, Sans and Mingo, whose lives are 
made fairly complicated by a Northern 
lumber company, several lively females, 
and two prodigal sisters who return home 
and stir things up quite a bit. Fast and 
active. 

CoE CLEAN, My Love. -By Rosemary 
Taylor. 245 pages. Crowell. $3. Good 
clean fun in the laundry business. The 
author of “Chicken Every Sunday” whips 
up a foamy yarn about a would-be writer 
who is suddenly forced to go to work 
because his mother’s alimony checks have 
stopped coming. His only asset, besides 
an unfinished novel and a rich fiancée 
whom he doesn’t think it cricket to marry, 
is a half share in a run-down laundry. He 
goes to work there. Then, in rapid suc- 
cession, he gets some zany ideas for pro- 
moting the business and falls in love with 
the daughter of the other half of the 
laundry’s ownership. 
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Minnesota, home state of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, in 1949 is celebrating 

the 100th Anniversary of its admission as a 
territory of the United States. During that 
eventful Century, Minnesota has risen to a 
proud place among the states. 

Minnesota today is first in production of 
iron ore, flax seed and butter; and near 
the top as a producer of corn, oats, rye, barley, 
hay, soy beans, pulpwood, beef and dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry. 

Railroads made possible the rich agricultural 
development of Minnesota; and railroads 
are playing a vital part in building a mighty 
industrial empire on the firm foundation of 
wealth from the vast resources of the North 
Star State. On the rails, raw materials roll to 
Minnesota factories; foods, feeds and products 
of metal, wood and fibers move in endless 
variety to all corners of America. 

Minnesota, although only 18th in 
population, ranks seventh among the states in 
railroad mileage, with a total of 8,345 miles 
of main line. Included is one-third of the 
M. & St. L. Railway’s trackage. Through 
78 years of the Century of Minnesota history, 
the M. & St. L. has had a leading role in 
progress of agriculture and industry in fertile 
sections of the state. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern railway 
with new cars and locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is better equipped than ever 
before to provide Minnesota and the Midwest 
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4 Be 
HEATING. 


Cameron Village, selected by the 
National Association of Home 
Builders as the “best garden apart- 
ment of the year”, features Webster 
Baseboard Heating with Con- 
tinuous Flow Hot Water Heating 
Control. 
consists of 


Built under FHA 608, it 
283 units. 





Glimpse of Cameron Village, Raleigh, N. C. 
Lief Valand, Architect. York Building Corp., 
Heating and Plumbing: Albemarle 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Albemarle, N. C. 
Mortgagee: Durham Life Insurance Co., Raleigh, 
N. C. F.H.A. approved. 

Residents have floor to ceiling com- 
fort with Webster Baseboard Heat- 
ing. It is clean, radiant, convected 
heat without radiators. 


This high standard of heating was 
provided without burdensome 
added cost because Webster Base- 
board Heating involves less piping, 
less work than older conventional 
heating methods. At the same time, 
owners can anticipate minimum 
fuel cost. 


For a single home, a group of 
homes or a garden apartment, 
check into Webster Baseboard 
Heating. Ask for booklet, “Ques- 
tions and Answers about Webster 
Baseboard Heating.” 


Address Dept. NW-7 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Iron Muzzle on the Great Lakes 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


uLuTH—Yesterday I drove through 
D a region that the State of Michi- 
gan once accepted from Congress un- 
der violent protest. Tomorrow I shall 
cross an area that England ceded to 
the United States because the diplo- 
mats who wrote the Treaty of Paris 
in 1783 used a defective map. To- 
gether, these lands have provided the 
iron core of our industrial civilization. 

I must restrain my incli- 
nation to linger over the his- 
torical memories of the 
origins of our iron heritage. 
But one incident must be 
added to show how much 
statesmanship sometimes 
falls behind the facts. When 
Michigan asked permission 
—permission, not funds—to 
build a canal to bring down 
the ore that was to make us 
a great nation, Henry Clay stood up in 
the Senate chamber in which our con- 
script fathers are now crowded and 
said: “It is a world beyond the re- 
motest settlement of the United States, 
if not the moon.” 

If an accurate map had been pro- 
vided by the British Foreign Office 
when our boundaries were fixed, Eng- 
land might now be better off, for the 
Mesabi Range is the richest in the 
world. The immensity of its contribu- 
tion to our industrial growth and to the 
late war can hardly be calculated. But 
the vast yawning pits around Hibbing 
remind us that there must be an end 
to everything, even the great Mesabi. 


HE most profoundly important 

physical question in North America 
centers upon the length of life that 
remains for Mesabi and what we shall 
use for iron after it is gone. The ore 
from this range, which runs very high 
in iron content, is literally scooped off 
the surface. At last year’s rate of 
removal it will last about a dozen 
years. In a depressed market it will 
last longer. But soon either another 
Mesabi must be found or the deficit 
must be supplied at greater cost from 
poorer ore. There are billions of tons 
of lower-grade ore around the nose of 
Lake Superior—enough to last for 
centuries. 

Recently there has been located 
what seems to be another Mesabi, in 
Labrador. Its discovery is rapidly 
changing the face of the controversy 





over the construction of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. Inland cities, like 
Cleveland, which have been in opposi- 
tion, are shifting their opinion because 
the vast investments in processing iron 
in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
may need this new ore which could be 
brought through the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes. 

Meanwhile, several steel and iron 
companies are working hard 
on experimental research on 
lower grades of ore. There 
are laboratories in various 
places in this regieri. So far 
this research seems f6 have 
been devoted chiefly to what 
is called magneti¢ taconite. 

_ It is vaguely estimated that 
after its exploitation is 
started it will last> ‘some. fif- 
teen years. 

Beyond that is the nonmagnetic 
taconite, in unlimited supply... If the 
mystery of economical reduction. of 
that can be cracked, the lake region 
with its billions of investments will be 
sure of all the iron it needs forever. 


FTER research has done its work on 
lower-grade ore, there will. come 
the question of plants. Tht outlay for 
them will have to be enormous. This 
situation offers a perfect opportunity 
for the socialistic senators; led. by 
Murray of Montana, who want more 
government money in private business. 
In fact, Murray has includéd taconite 
in the bill discussed in this space some 
weeks ago, among the commodities to 
be assisted to gréater production. 
The industries at the lower end of 
the lakes are in a bit of a quandary. 
Which way will the iron problem re- 
solve itself: ore from abroad brought 
to the seaboard, ore from Labrador 
through the St. Lawrence, or ore from 
the vast lower-grade supplies around 
Lake Superior? Their perplexity also 
turns to the issue of socialism. Some 
companies, pressed for the capital 
necessary to develop taconite, are al- 
ready, however reluctantly, consider- 
ing government help. Thus an indus- 
try once the bastion of private enter- 
prise faces the coming of socialism 
from two directions—the St. Lawrence 
canal and taconite processing plants. 
The resolution of these questions 
means a great deal to the future of 
America. 
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i ithe Voce 


Leroy Clayton, at left, is a 25-year Studebaker veteran. His sons, Lawrence G, and George C., came back from war service to resume the Studebaker work they began in 1941 


“You wait and see, Dad...you'll have grandsons 
on this Studebaker team some day!” 


jae George Clayton works the same wav he talks 
—with tremendous pride in being a Studebaker 
craftsman. 


Just to watch him or his brother Lawrence do a job of 


metal finishing would make you want to buy a Stude- 
baker car. 

That Clayton kind of painstaking care is standard 
practice in the Studebaker plants—and it’s one reason 
why a Studebaker buving wave is sweeping the country. 

For generations, 
Studebaker’s home community have been following their 


the men in family after family of 


fathers, and even grandfathers, into jobs at Studebaker. 

This continuity of interest has built up a Studebaker 
reputation for top quality workmanship that has spread 
around the world. 

The Clay tons, and the thousands of other solid citizens 
who man the Studebaker production lines, uphold that 
reputation today—add new luster to it with every Stude- 
baker car and truck they manufacture. 

They’re more than master craftsmen, these men of the 
Studebaker working force They’re just about the most 
effective salesmen Studebaker cars and trucks could have. 





-LUCKIES PAY MORE 


to give you a finer cigarette! 


Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike 
pays millions of dollars more than 
official parity prices for fine tobacco! 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today 
than Lucky Strike! To bring you this finer 
cigarette, the makers of Lucky Strike go 
after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than offi- 
cial parity prices to get it! Buy a carton 
of Luckies today. See for yourself how much 
finer and smoother Luckies really are—how 
much more real deep-down smoking enjoy- 
ment they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! 
It’s a finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


B. G. CONNER, inde- 

pendent tobacco buyer of 

South Boston, Va., says: “I’ve seen 

the makers of Luckies buy fine tobacco, I’ve 
smoked Luckies myself for 18 years.’’ Here’s more 
evidence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! 


L.S/MET. — Lucky Strike Meant Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 








